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and dauntless spirit, has made a new and 
dramatic entry on the world stage with his 
letter to President Coolidge and with his slogan, 
“France is not for sale.” Once more a great figure in 
international affairs picks up our policy on for- 
eign debts, throws it in our face, and heralds his 
action by coining a phrase that will carry far and 
wide: “France is not for sale.” 
What does this mean? Who on this side of the 
Atlantic ever thought or said that France was for 
sale until French politicians put the notion in our 


C LEMENCEAU, the Tiger of the gray gloves 


heads? What more obvious bit of selling has ever 


been done than that just tried by M. Clemenceau 
himself? He says that France is not for sale. Per- 
haps not as far as material possessions are con- 
cerned. Yet with the same swish of the pen he 
offers us French good will at the paltry price of a 
debt — perhaps even a little less. Cheap at the 
price, he tells us it is, and thrown in with French 
good will, he will sell us the moral leadership of the 
world which somehow has been lost, strayed, or 
stolen. It is all to be a straight cash transaction, with 
the intangibles which he offers for sale increased in 
attractiveness in direct ratio to our willingness to 


make payment promptly, gracefully, and with the 
minimum of haggling. Certainly, no nation’s greatest 
asset, her friendship, has ever been offered across 
the counter for a mess of gold more brazenly or 
more directly than by the old Tiger of France. 

Entirely aside from the propriety of this appeal of 
M. Clemenceau’s, coming as it does over the head 
of his Government, there arises the question as to 
its usefulness in helping to efface the tragic misun- 
derstandings which henr in our whole debt imbroglio. 
Certainly, if it was M. Clemenceau’s idea that his 
appeal could soften the heart of America, he was 
sadly mistaken. The appeal was too far-fetched. 
But he has driven home the point that France hates 
us bitterly, and that a cash concession may alleviate 
her hatred. Perhaps he is right in saying that 
France as a physical entity or as a colonial power is 
not for sale, but he has made it only too clear that 
her friendship can be bought. Perhaps, again, he is 
right in counting the price as cheap. Freedom from 
the worry of hatred or strife is always worth a 
price, and we may find in time the debt none too 
large a sum to pay. The real question is whether 
Clemenceau or anyone else can deliver for cash the 
feelings of forty million people. 
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A Moron Militant 


[* the competition for the prize of one stuffed 
plush club to be given to the perpetrator of the 
densest jackassery of 1926, we nominate Bishop 
Adna W. Leonard of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, also president of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Few presidents or prelates in the long annals of 
crime have ever expressed in one oration so many 
un-Christian prejudices, so many unfounded state- 
ments, so many holier-than-thou’s, so many trashy, 
base, and ignorant boasts as this eminent divine in 
his recent remarks at Round Lake, New York, on 
Governor Smith and Senator Wadsworth. 

Speaking, apparently, in his Episcopal (Metho- 
dist) capacity, he said, “‘We are the keepers of the 
Constitution, of the flag, and of American citizen- 
ship.” ‘Well, well, well! This is interesting — if true. 
By whom are you appointed or elected? What seal 
of office can you show to prove your assignment 
to these responsibilities? Are we to base our 
estimate of your qualifications as a self-appointed 
custodian of Americanism on this speech? If so, 
frankly, we prefer someone less Episcopal and less 
presidential — almost anyone, in fact, with just a 
modicum of brains and a sense of decency. 

“T am one hundred per cent Anglo-Saxon. Amer- 
ica is a Protestant nation and always will remain 
so. . . . Wenever will surrender our priceless Amer- 
_ ican heritage to the hands of the foreigners who tram- 
ple on our flag. . . . I don’t mean to open the gates 
to allow the hordes of the least desirable nations to 
come here to down our Government. Our immigra- 
tion laws must be enforced against Latin races who 
would flock to this country. ... I believe that 
prison sentences must be meted out to those officials 
who allow people of this sort to slip through our 
gates in disregard of the existing laws. The Anglo- 
Saxons of this country will see that the Latin ideals 
do not obtain, but instead that the ideals of 
Christianity shall continue and prevail.” 

Such windy fustian would be set down as the 
normal comment of a moral moron and dismissed 
for what it is worth — that is to say, exactly nothing 
at all — if it were not for the comparatively eminent 
position of the speaker. Obviously, the assumption 
that Anglo-Saxons are Christians and that Latins 
are pagans is not only ungenerous and un-Christian; 
it is also perilously close to a lie. But that a bishop 
of the largest Protestant denomination in North 
America should make such a statement is tragic in 
all its implications. 

We have no state church in this country, but cer- 
tain churches have assumed the duty of interfering 
in politics and of laying down rules of political con- 
duct for their communicants. The Roman Catholic 
Church has been charged with such interference; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is convicted of it. 
When Bishop Leonard says “No loyal Methodist can 


be loyal to the Church and to Senator Wadsworth at 
the same time,” he is doing exactly the thing which 
Methodists — and their secular representatives of 
the Ku-Klux Klan — charge is being done by the 
Pope and the Elders of Zion. 

It is more than an impertinence; it is a very direct 
threat of church interference in political life; it is an 
advertisement that the princes of this particular 
episcopate do not intend to confine their functions 
to teaching the Christian gospels and inculcating 
Christian morality, but that they expect and intend 
to threaten and cajole the political consciences of 
their people and to deliver a solid vote capable of 
determining how and by whom this country shall be 
governed. No Pope or prelate, Catholic or Methodist, 
can do that in America; no Episcopal bulldozing 
or papal bull runs very far in the American 
electorate. The issues before our people demand in- 
telligent discussion, fair-mindedness, and political 
sense. They are not issues to be decided ex cathedra 
by any pontiff of Methodism or any officer of the 
Anti-Saloon League; they are not to be forced on 
devout people by any threat of Episcopal discipline. 

Bishop Leonard is false to the spirit of Christian 
teaching and practice; he should retire from his 
churchly offices and assume the more fitting and 
sympathetic functions which await him in some 


lofty Kloncilium of the Ku-Klux Klan. 


The Ounce of Prevention 


ITTLE do the millions who are daily saved from 
nasty shocks by the grace of rubber pneumatic 
tires on their automobiles realize how close they 
came in the last days of July to seeing the price of 
that precious rubber begin another upward flight 
that might or might not have ended at a dollar a 
pound. In April, the British Government had de- 
creed that if the price of rubber should fall below 
forty-two cents a pound by August 1, new restric- 
tions on export of rubber, similar to the now famous 
Stevenson restrictions, would automatically go into 
effect in the British East Indies. Manufacturers of 
tires and other rubber products, not only in this 
country, but also in England and France, remember- 
ing only too well the panic of last year which 
carried rubber well above the dollar mark, were 
determined that a similar artificial shortage should 
not occur again, got their heads together, and de- 
liberately conspired to keep the price above forty- 
two cents. In spite of their efforts, rabber went down 
in price during July until it reached only a fraction 
of a cent above the magic forty-two. During the 
last ten days of the month an intensely dramatic 
battle took place in the rubber market with Ameri- 


‘can buyers in particular snapping up all that was 


offered in a frantic struggle to hold up the price. 
Probably three or four million pounds of rubber 
over immediate needs had to be bought in this 
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period, yet, just before the closing of the market on 
the last day, the margin between restriction and 
nonrestriction was only one tenth of a cent. But 
there it held. There is now a free rubber market, and 
already the price has broken over four cents. 

One curious aspect of the silent struggle was the 
obvious illegality of the combination of American 


buyers who conspired together to maintain the price: 


of rubber. Yet their effect was to maintain the price 
in order that the price should not go higher. In 
other words, they were willing themselves to pay 
more for rubber than it was really worth, in order 
that later they would not have to pay an exorbitant 
price. In doing so they saved the automobilist in 
this country untold millions, and thereby were per- 
forming a real public service. Fortunately, the De- 
partment of Justice, in gauging their actions, must 
have taken this broad view, for no report of any 
prosecutions has come from Colonel Donovan’s 
office. All of which is a tribute to that office in show- 
ing that it functions with intelligence rather than 
by the rule of red tape. 


Will the Miners’ Union SurviverP 


HREE quarters of the United States stews in 
the August sun. But a little perspiring atten- 
tion spent now on the winter’s coal supply may 
tend to happiness in the cold months of winter. For 
on March 21, 1927, the United Mine Workers’ agree- 
ment with the bituminous operators expires, and the 
country faces a renewal of the periodic coal war. 
Though this has been long foreseen, none of the 
emergency coal legislation offered to the last Con- 
gress has become law. Yet it is just possible that 
the public may yet get along nicely without legisla- 
tion. Because it looks now as if either a lower wage 
scale would have to be accepted by the miners or 
that the United Mine Workers would have to 
collapse. Miners have been leaving the union in 
droves since operators couldn’t afford to run their 
mines under the existing wage scale. They have 
gone to non-union mines and are now digging 
almost three quarters of all the soft coal needed. 
The complete break-up of the union would be 
unfortunate. It is as impossible to look upon com- 
plete non-union operation as a coal Utopia as it is 
to regard present union methods and leadership as 
satisfactory. The union has done much for the 
miners in the past, and there is a lot left to do. How- 
ever, blame for the present emergency can be 
placed squarely upon the leadership of President 
Lewis. That chief, who gets a good deal of satisfac- 
tion out of his pet name, “the Jack Dempsey of 
American Labor,” has kept his job by starting 
fights. Time after time he has thrown the union into 
strikes and, as a rule, given the impression of having 
won them. But almost invariably, the victory has 
been Pyrrhic. Witness the great national strikes of 


Ig1g and 1920. While making the issues such that 
the miners won a technical victory, they lost both 
strikes in real wages and in some working conditions. 
Finally, Lewis bludgeoned through the Jacksonville 
wage-scale agreement, apparently with no con- 
sciousness of its economic effects or the disastrous 
results it would have for his own union. Now he 
seems intent on provoking another strike which, in 
the face of depleted union coffers, is almost certain 
to end in disaster. Why the more intelligent mem- 
bers of his union cannot foresee the collapse that is 
facing them is strange. Perhaps before March they 
will develop a Tunney or a Wills who can put their 
Jack Dempsey to sleep and then apply a little com- 


mon sense to the restoration of the union. 


Our Foreign Necessities 


HE Shipping Board has issued a statement 

which proves that the United States is not — as 
most Americans suppose — a self-sustaining nation. 
We produce a sufficiency of most of the vital raw 
materials,— grains, oil, cotton, coal, iron, and 
copper,— but we are obliged to import most or 
all of our rubber, tea, coffee, silk, potash, and 
manganese; nor is our production of fruits, vege- 
tables, and sugar sufficient for our population. Of 
course, in a pinch, we could do without silk, tea, 
and coffee, and could cut down very considerably 
on our sugar consumption, but manganese, rubber, 
and potash are vital commodities in this day and 
generation, and we must get them from abroad. 
Aside from the slight dent to our complacency in 
the knowledge that our country is not armed at all 
points and utterly self-sufficient, there is nothing in 
the situation to cause a panic among our citizens. 
We are merely furnished with another argument 
against wars, another argument against unjust 
or discriminating tariffs, another proof that no 
nation can live altogether within and by itself. 


Starving Agitators 
OGER N. BALDWIN of the American Civil 


Liberties Union, after a four months’ trip 
hunting abuses of free speech, reports there isn’t a 
Socialist, a Communist, or an anarchist in jail for 
talking! He finds there is plenty of free speech 
throughout the country, but not much listening. 
It begins to look like bread lines and soup kitchens 
for our agitators. It is good news that the common 
sense of our people has begun to permit men and 
women to express their political opinions without 
being put in jail. It is good news also that the 
underlying prosperity of the country has destroyed 
the fuel of agitation. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to grow complacent 
through exaggeration of this excellent news. It 
doesn’t mean that the mass of Americans have 
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reached an economic Utopia and are about to 
settle back into contentment and give our business 
leaders no more to think about. It means, rather, 
that the minimum needs of shelter, food, and 
clothing for the mass have been met. But the next 
steps toward Utopia are inevitable, imminent, and 
desirable. Fortunately, they will require other 
methods than those of the agitator, who uses 
starvation and poverty as his stock in trade. 

This progress and the methods to achieve it are 
foreshadowed by the recent history: of the trade- 
union movement. From military organizations, 
focused on a mere fight for life, they have begun 
to take over the constructive functions of banking, 
insurance, and housing. The craft unions of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for example, have 
actually hired engineers out of their own funds to 
set production standards. 

There are, to be sure, plenty of industries still 
an ice age or two behind that state of advancement; 
divisions of the textile business, for example, whose 
low standards in wages and conditions have been 
definitely and dramatically proved in the Passaic 
area. And portions of the coal trade are definitely 
medieval. Nevertheless, these economic bad lands 
are being reclaimed, and America stands ready for 
new advances in economic and cultural well-being. 
Mr. Baldwin’s report is a matter for congratulation. 


Bigger and Better Words 


(THE managing editor of the “New Standard 
Dictionary,” Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, has 
recently been quoted in the New York Times as 
advocating the use of fewer and fitter words. As far 
as the ordinary speech of civis Americanus goes, one 
could hardly use fewer words. The average vo- 
cabulary of our population must be only a few 
hundred, but of course the blunt, vague usage 
implied in such a vocabulary could be greatly 
sharpened and improved by a fitter choice of 
words. Even the least passionate purist will admit 
that the adjectives nice, pretty, terrible, marvelous, 
grand, swell, remarkable, bum, extraordinary, and 
God-awful do not meet all the possible contingencies 
of life with definite point and fitness. Our language 
—in the dictionaries —is rich to the point of 
satiety; in practice it is as poor as poverty. Com- 
pared with the bewildering wealth of English, the 
French language is sharply limited, yet the French- 
man uses his words with a far nicer discrimination 
and appositeness than does the usual Briton or 
American. We throw our treasure away or ignore it, 
content ourselves with a few slipshod generalities, 
and treat the careful verbalist as a high-brow. 
Language is a fluid force, constantly changing, 
taking on new accretions from every confluent and 
casting up the outworn débris of useless words on 
its shallow banks. Science loads the dictionaries with 


new complex terms; fashion and increasingly easy 
means of communication bring all manner of exotic 
foreign words into the hospitable portals of our 


English language. Unfortunately, among our losses - 


are many good old favorites, salty, racy words gone 
out of favor for one or another reason. Dr. Vizetelly 
laments the passing of such expressive terms as 
clutch-fist, pinchpenny, wit-wanton, need-not, and 
others redolent of the Shakespearean tradition. On 
the other hand, many elaborate flummeries have 
died a natural death. “In a lexicographical experi- 
ence extending over thirty-five years,” says Dr. 
Vizetelly, “I have never once been asked for the 
meaning of any one of the following terms: ataraxy, 
coaxation, coluctation, dyscolous, exenteration, 
formosity, humectation, illaqueation, immarcescible, 
ludibundness, mirificent, mulierosity, pauciloquy, 
sanguinolency, septemfluous, subsannation, vertig- 
inous.” What, never? Well, we shall be glad to bite. 
What is the meaning of immarcescible and sub- 
sannation? With the others, of course, we are 
perfectly familiar already. 


France and Germany Agree 


N August 20, the first trade agreement between 
France and Germany since the war will go into 
effect. This is the best peace news since the with- 
drawal of France from the Ruhr. Why be dis- 
couraged over the fates of protocols and Locarnos 
if commerce and industry continue to spread a 
stronger and stronger net over Europe? The trade 
agreement provides for most favored nation treat- 
ment in regard to travel, residence, commerce, 
manufacture, and access to the courts. It does not 
abolish the French or German tariffs, but almost 
wipes them out on certain products, and knocks 
them down on others. The most important industry 
not yet covered is iron and steel, and agreement 
upon these products is expected within a month. 
Other nations as well are waking up to the need 
of destroying Europe’s tariff walls. Last week at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, Dr. Alfred E. Zim- 
merman, Commissioner General of the League of 
Nations in Austria, urged closer economic codpera- 
tion among the succession states of Austria-Hung- 
ary, and advocated commercial treaties, removal 
of customs barriers, reintegration of the railway 


systems, and codperation in Danube navigation 
with the possible ultimate object of the formation 


of a Danubian federation. 

Europe seems to be striving toward a condition 
which America has always enjoyed. There is no 
doubt that the immense prosperity of the United 
States, which at the moment is acutely exciting 
the envy of Europe, is due in part to the vast free- 
trade area within this country. Our manufacturers 
are assured a market of 110,000,000 persons, un- 
crossed by tariff or commercial frontiers. Europe, 
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since the war, has revived or created at least fifty 
such frontiers. In envy of our prosperity, European 
nations have apparently hit on a subject on which 
they can unite happily. It’s an ill quarrel that 
brings nobody satisfaction. Perhaps the lucky by- 
product of the debt controversy and its resultant 
hatred of America will be a commercial solidarity 
and the beginnings of a United States of Europe. 


With Milk and Money Blest 


HE little isle of Jersey, where the cows come 
from, enjoys one advantage of such magnifi- 
cence in a tax-ridden world that it would inspire 
to frenzy a convention of realtors. In Jersey a hu- 
man being can die in peace, undisturbed by the 
horrid thought of the Government taxing his estate. 
Located in the English Channel, Jersey owes its 
immunity to the fact that, while a fief of the King of 
England, it makes its own local laws and is not 
subject to the British Parliament. Consequently, 
any infirm Britisher prejudiced against death duties 
can let his heirs down easy by establishing a Jersey 
residence in his declining years. This was recently 
done by a Liverpool shipping master, Sir Frederick 
Houston, who left $35,000,000. The British Treas- 
ury does not take his change of base seriously, and 
has intervened in the disposition of the estate on the 
ground that shifting residence on the very threshold 
of death is confession of bad faith. But the case 
will be tried in Jersey courts, which are notoriously 
Jealous of the little island’s autonomy. 
Even if the present case goes against the estate, it 
is apparent that Jersey has a future. Situated mid- 
way between France and England, it offers a haven 
to the poor rich of both countries. If Jersey had a 
chamber of’ commerce which knew how to adver- 
tise, it might even draw from Florida, whose resi- 
dents have to pay Federal inheritance taxes though 
immune from State levies of that nature. As it is, 
no doubt the publicity given the Houston case will 
cause a good many millionaires to discover, late in 
life, such keen interest in the breeding of Jersey 
cattle that they will be drawn thither irresistibly. 


Marvels of Science 


h fmes mortal life is made up of a series of com- 


pensations; in the long run, happiness is meted 
out to us in fairly equal packages. The Most-Popu- 
lar-Man-in-his-Class makes the mistake of watching 
a safe being derricked into a fourth-story window. 
The Richest-Man-in-Town suffers from chronic 
gastritis. The wife of Vere de Vere, our noblest scion, 
elopes with the chauffeur — and so it goes. 

The latest example of this truism concerns those 
more blessed among women — the biondes of this 
world. Not only has'Miss Anita Loos proved to 
everybody’s satisfaction that gentlemen prefer 


them, but the common observation of mankind has 
noted that even the handicap of a fairly vacuous 
mind and a congenital inefficiency is outweighed 
by the obvious advantages of a fair epidermis, 
golden locks, and baby-blue eyes. 

Now, however, we learn that blondes suffer from 
the defects of their qualities. They are too popular; — 
not only do gentlemen prefer them, but also mos- 
quitoes. No less a man than Dr. A. Moore Hogarth, 
chairman of the College of Pestology in London, 
has stated: ‘Judging by correspondence which has 
reached us, mosquitoes seem to prefer fair people to 
their dark brethren” — or, presumably, sisters. In 
this cautious, Hogarthian statement, the learned 
pestologist has again justified the Law of Compensa- 
tion. And yet, at that, perhaps a few dark-com- 
plexioned girls might be willing to be bitten by a 
few more mosquitoes provided — but then, that 
is merely an opinion and cannot be verified, at least 
by this writer. 

oe eer" 


Another savant in England, Prof. H. J. Fleure, 
has recently propounded a more revolutionary 
theory which attributes the relative hairlessness 
of man as compared with the apes to the greater 
brain of the human. The reduction of hair growth, 
he asserted, has set free thyroid secretion for more 
useful purposes, such as brain development. Logi- 
cally, then, we may assume that the old lads in the 
bald-headed row represent our brainiest citizens. As 
the hair falls the brains grow. It may all be true, but 
we do not see how it can be so. Look at Senator 


William E. Borah. He has a superb head of hair. 
ek ke F 
In London, also, Dr. W. R. Ormandy is working 


on a process to turn sawdust into human food. 
Apparently, he is unfamiliar with the results 
already obtained by American manufacturers of 
peppy breakfast cereals. According to Dr. E. E. 
Free: “A German scientist remarked years ago 
that men would be able some day to read the 
morning paper, treat it with chemicals for a few 
minutes and then eat it, thus using for food the 
woody material which newsprint paper contains. | 
Dr. Ormandy’s process is a step toward this goal.” 
Most of us would be just as glad if Dr. Ormandy 
kept on stepping toward some other goal. We 
anticipate with some trepidation the day when 
the New York Times will be forced to change its 
motto to “All the News That’s Fit to Eat.” In that 
era we shall hear hostesses ask at breakfast tables: 
“Do you take cream on your Brisbane?” or “Will 
you have salt with your Frank Sullivan?” 

One of the most grievous portraits in Holy Writ 
is that of Nebuchadnezzar in his herbivorous period; 


"yet we confess that we would rather browse on nettles 


than eat the words of some of our contemporaries. 
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AT THE CoTTON GIN 
With modern machinery, cotton is today ginned by the 
wagonload, its fibres baled, and its seeds made to 
yield oil and cattle fodder 


AN OLD CaBIN HoME IN ARKANSAS 


In many sections of the country the home life of the negro cotton picker reverts 
to the old plantation days. In spite of economic changes, hoecake, bacon, and 


banjo music still prevail 


Where Cotton Still Is King 


Harvesting the Cotton Crop Means Critical Months for the South 


6 peheton of care and waiting have come to an end. 


Already the ripe cotton is bursting from its bolls, 
and below Mason and Dixon’s line thousands are begin- 
ning to reap the great harvest of the South. For the 
present, “cotton is king,” and picking time, beginning 
anywhere between August 15 and September Io according 
to locality, now marks the anxious period of its régime. 

Although possessed of an ancient lineage, cotton, 
like other monarchs, has 
lost much of its former 
supremacy. A fantastic 
myth celebrates its ori- 
gin. Among the “Tar- 
tars of the East,” so the 
story runs, grew a won- 
derful tree which yielded 
buds still more wonder- 
ful. When these burst 
open they were said to 
reveal a tiny lamb whose 
fleece gave pure white 
wool suitable for making 
garments! A more prac- 
tical description of the 
plant and its growth is 
furnished by Herodotus 
in connection with his 
travels in India. He also 
writes of a primitive gin 
used in this same coun- 
try for separating seed 
from the fibre. Cotton 
fabrics were early im- 
ported into Persia and 


(Photos on this page by Keystone) 


IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


So monotonous is the labor of cotton picking that merry-making is 
encouraged among the workers toiling in the hot sun 


soon found their way to Europe. When Columbus reached 
the New World he was met by natives of the Bahama 
Islands whose canoes were loaded with cotton yarn which 
they wished to exchange for trinkets. In Cuba he was 
surprised by a similar experience; and throughout the 
West Indies and Central America he found cotton in use. 

The rise of cotton in the South was almost devastat- 
ing in its effects. It began with Whitney’s cotton gin, 
which, at the time of its 
invention, made the in- 
dustry immensely profit- 
able. It led to anincreased 
importation of slaves, an 
exclusion of white labor, 
and a disastrous neglect 
of all other pursuits. Life 
on the plantations was iso- 
lated and self-contained. 
There was practically 
no attempt at scientific 
farming — cotton “just 
growed.”’ When the South 
entered the Civil War 
she found herself without 
food, without roads, with- 
out munitions and fac- 
tories. In the course of 
painful reconstruction 
she has developed other 
industries and other re- 
sources, and although to- 
day cotton is still lord of 
her lands, the harshness 
of its tyranny is over. 
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GETTING IN A 
CALIFORNIA CROP 


The farmer brings his 
cotton to the mill in a 
wagon or, as in Kern 
County, California, in spe- 
cially constructed trucks. 
It is here weighed, cleaned 
of its seeds, and com- 
pressed into bales for 
manufacture or shipment 


(Ewing Galloway) 








WAITING FOR A 
MARKET 


This public warehouse 
covering an area of 
twenty-two blocks is 
one of the many of 
its kind found at 
EEE A distributing points 
throughout the South. 
From it vast quan- 
tities of cotton are 
shipped abroad or to 
American mills to be 
made into fabrics for 
various nations 





(Ewing Galloway) 





(Ewing Galloway) 


CARGOES 
When cotton is baled, a bundle four feet in depth is re- 
duced to seven inches. As a rule, bales are reénforced with 
iron bands and wrapped to keep out the dirt. Aboard 
ship they are frequently screwed into place 





(Keystone) 
- DOWN ON THE LEVEE 
King Cotton is a steadfast monarch, and New Orleans has long enjoyed his 
favor. When the Mississippi bore the nation’s trade the levee presented 
many animated and colorful scenes. Thanks to the railroad, the truck, and 
donkey engine, these have of late lost much of their picturesque element 
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Mexican Law and the Church 
| By Frederick Simpich 


law, every such school is 





N Sunday, August 

1, 1926, for the 

first time since 

Cortes landed nearly four 
centuries ago, no mass 
was said anywhere in 
Mexico. All over the 
world on that date pray- 
ers were offered for Mex- 
ican Catholics. Never 
since Henry VII locked 
horns with the Pope and 
brought England under a 





A great deal of inflated publicity is being 
given both sides in the controversy between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. As a result, the actual bone 
of contention — the laws put into operdtion 
early in July — has almost been lost to view. 
With the aim of clarifying the causes of the 
struggle and unscrambling the mass of con- 
tradictory propaganda, 
authority on Mexico and Mexicans, has writ- 
ten this analysis of the Calles Cabinet’s anti- 

church legislation 


closed. So, also, are the 
scores of Catholic schools 
and convents wherein — 
for generations — most 
of Mexico’s youth has 
received its elementary 
training. 

The new law, as pro- 
mulgated in July, is a re- 
markable document. In 
America — as abroad — 
much misunderstanding 


Mr. Simpich, an 








papal interdict has civi- 
lization seen a similar conflict between the tradi- 
tions of the Church and the ambitions of the State. 

On one side stands the power, wealth, and world- 
wide organization of the Catholic Church. On the 
other, a determined revolutionary Government — 
backed by its army and by millions of organized 
workmen — bent on breaking the political power of 
the Pope and taking over all lands and buildings 
held by religious societies of any faith. 

Because Mexico is preponderantly Catholic, more 
Catholics than Protestants are affected. But the 
new law relating to priests, nuns, religious practices, 
and church properties does not apply to Catholics 
alone. Protestants likewise are affected. And, ac- 
cording to estimates of the famous sociologist, 
Manuel Gamio, Mexico shelters close to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Protestants. Nearly all 
these, in one way or another, are connected with the 
many American missions and schools under direct 
religious supervision scattered over the republic. 

Protestant seats of learning, like Laurens Institute 
at Monterey and Rob- 
erts College at Coa- 
huila, are well known 
throughout Mexico. 
From these and simi- 
lar American mission 
schools tens of thou- 
sands of Mexican girls 
and boys have been 
graduated. In many 
such_ schools, also, 
manual training and 
courses in agriculture 
were given, as well as 
instruction in stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, 
and commerce. 

Now, by the new 


rascetaatemteeac Watae ote 





It is such schools as this one for boys, Converse Hall, which the 
recent Mexican legislation has closed 


exists as to its true pur- 
port. Boiled down.to their essential tenets, its pro- 
visions, article by article, are as follows: 

1. Only native-born Mexicans can minister to any 
religious cult. Foreigners who violate this rule can 
be deported. ; 

2. Any foreigner who preaches, administers sac- 
raments, or proselytes can be subjected to the penal 
provisions of the law. 

3. All teaching, whether elementary or secondary, 
must be nonreligious, in private as well as public 
schools. For a second offense, severe personal pun- 
ishment may be meted out to the teacher, and the 
school may be closed. 

4. No priest, preacher, or religious body may 
conduct any primary school. 

5. All private primary schools are subject to 
official supervision. 

6. The Government cannot permit any contract 
or agreement the effect of which is the loss of sac- 
rifice of personal freedom, whether by reason of 
labor, education, or religious vows; hence, all mo- 
nastic orders are pro- 
hibited, even though 
individual members 
thereof dwell in differ- 
ent places. Monastic 
orders in existence will 
be abolished after their 
members have _ been 
identified and _ regis- 
tered; should they re- 
unite after dispersion, 
the members may be 
punished with one or 
two years in prison, 
the leaders six years. 
In the case of women, 
two thirds the penalty 
may be inflicted. 


ee — 
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7. Severe punish- 
ment is provided for 
anyone inducing an- 
other person, espe- 
cially a minor, to 
renounce personal lib- 
erty for religious vows. 

8. Six years’ 1m- 
prisonment andaheavy 
fine are provided for 
any religious minister 
who by his acts, writ- 
ing, or speech incites 
others to disobedience 
of law or defiance of 
civil authority. 

g. If, as a result of the act of a religious minister, 
less than ten persons are aroused to use force or vio- 
lence or take up arms against the public authority, 
each one shall be punished with a year in prison and 
a severe fine, while the minister or priest responsible 
for the wrong will be heavily punished at the dis- 
cretion of the court with a minimum of six years in 

rison. If more than ten persons so engage in disor- 
der, they shall be punished as rebels. 

10. The clergy shall not, éither publicly or pri- 
vately, whether in meetings or in religious exercises, 
criticize the laws, the authorities, or the Gov- 
ernment. Violation is punishable by imprisonment 
of from one to five years. 

11. Ministers of religion shall not associate for 
political purposes. 

12. Teachers’ certificates or professional diplomas 
will not be awarded on the strength of studies car- 
ried on in schools for the instruction of candidates 
for the ministry. 

13. Religious or semireligious periodicals are for- 
bidden to comment on national politics or to print 
information of the acts of public authorities or 
private persons having to do with the functioning 
of government. 

14. If the offending publication has no responsi- 
ble director, punishment shall fall on the author of 
an offending article, the manager, the editor, or 
proprietor. For a second offense the periodical shall 
be suspended. 

15. It is prohibited to form any political group 


whose title indicates connection with a religious — 


cult. Those taking part in any such group are sub- 
ject to severe punishment, and any such group in 
existence is to be immediately dissolved. 

16. Political meetings shall not be held in reli- 
gious edifices. A church so used may be closed by 


the authorities, and persons responsible liable to 


punishment. 

17. Every religious act of public worship shall be 
performed only within churches, which shall be at 
all times subject to civil inspection. A minister vio- 
lating this provision is subject to severe punishment. 





The patio os the Foe Hall "School a at : Veaalan, Rinion, addi 
activities have been summarily suspended 


18. Outside of 
churches it is prohib- 
ited to ministers and 
to individuals of both 
sexes to wear any dis- 
tinctive garb of reli- 
gious profession. 

19. Those in charge 
of every church must 
post the required no- 
tice of the taking ef-. 
fect of this law. 

20. It is a citizen’s 
duty to report viola- 
tions of this law. 

1.No Church 
organization may acquire, possess, or administer 
real estate or securities based on real estate. Any 
such already possessed, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, becomes public property at once, and citi- 
zens are required to report all church properties 
subject to transfer to national ownership. Persons 
concealing church property or aiding in conceal- 
ment are subject to one to two years’ imprisonment. 

22. All churches are federal property, and the 
Government shall determine which ones may 
remain in religious use. 


LL church property other than church edifices, 
including seminaries, asylums, colleges, con- 
vents, monasteries, residences of clergy or bishops, 
and every building erected, intended, or used for 
the administration, promotion, or teaching of a reli- 
gious cult, passes at once with unrestricted title to 
the sole ownership of the nation — to be devoted 
to public uses by the federal or local Government. 
Those harming such buildings are subject to severe 
penalty. 

23. Enforcement of the law is made especially the 
duty of federal authorities, but state and local au- 
thorities are made responsible as auxiliary powers. 

24, 25, 26. Punishment is provided for municipal 
authorities who fail in enforcement. In some cases, 
they are to be treated as accomplices in the fault. 

27 to 33 relate to the duties of public authorities 
in the way of enforcement. 

While this new law is based on the constitution of 
1917 — and provides for penalties to be inflicted — 
there are still some constitutional provisions which 
it does not specifically repeat. 

For example, the constitution further says that 
no public or private institution of an eleemosynary, 
educational, scientific, or mutual nature may be 
under the patronage, direction, administration, or 
supervision of a religious body or a member of the 
clergy of any denomination. 

Church organizations have no legal capacity. 
Clergymen are rated as any other professional 
persons. 
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Only the state legislatures may fix, “according to 
local necessities, the maximum number of ministers 


of religion.” In some states, this has already been 
fixed at one priest to each ten thousand inhabitants. 

Ministers of religion have no vote or qualification 
for public office. 

Ministers may not hold title by inheritance or 
otherwise to real estate or buildings which Church 
bodies are prohibited from holding. Ministers are 
legally incapable of inheriting any property whatso- 
ever from other ministers of the same denomination, 
or from private persons other than near relatives. 

There is no right to trial by jury in cases of in- 
fraction of the laws relating to religious exercise. 


emotions like ours. I don’t know. That’s a 

hard question to answer. How can I tell what 
your emotions are like? Perhaps by your actions. 
Well, I have seen Indians cry —cry real tears. 
They didn’t look a bit like the stolid, stoical 
Indians of novels, then. 

I remember, for instance, when Cheating Frog’s 
wife died. His name was Cheating Frog in allusion 
to a character in an Achomawi myth where Frog 
once fooled Coyote at a dance. He reminds you 
somehow of a frog, too, when you come to think 
of it, with his squat figure, his grayish eyes that 
really are not gray at all. He has a very kind smile, 
and he is so patient with life. I suppose that’s why 
he has so much authority in the tribe. 

I had come north just to visit him; to spend a few 
weeks with him and listen to some of the old tales 
while he worked on his rawhide quirts and hacka- 
mores — his plaited work is famous throughout the 
north country of upper California. And that’s real 
Indian work, too, anything connected with skins 
and hides and leather. Indians know how to handle 
it; they have a fee/ing for it; it’s in their fingers and 
in their hearts, that feeling, because it is part of the 
old culture. And so, everything they do has got 
meaning to it and therefore looks complete and beau- 
tiful. But their houses and their clothes and their 
Fords belong to the new culture which they have 
been rushed into, which they cannot understand, 
and for which they have no feeling — it always 
looks incongruous in their hands, like the stove in 
Cheating Frog’s house. She always treated it like a 
camp fire, somehow or other. I am talking of his 
wife, the one who died last winter. I think he is 
married to her sister, now. Anyhow, this wife I was 
talking about — because he has had five in all; he is 


Y= want to know whether the Indians have 


The Wite of Cheating Frog 


By Jaime de Angulo 


The mildest punishment provided by the law is a 
fine up to 500 pesos or imprisonment up to fifteen 
days. Second offenses carry heavier fines up to 1,000 
pesos and imprisonment up to a year, or, in some 
cases, much heavier penalties. The more serious 
offenses, involving especially the clergy and munici- 
pal authorities, entail six years’ imprisonment. 


T was inevitable that such measures as these enu- 
merated should arouse the immediate and vig- 
orous remonstrance of the Church in all its ramifica- 
tions. And it is scarcely to be wondered at that, as 
this is written, Calles finds himself pitted against 
the Pope in what looks like a fight to the finish. 


not a young man, you know — was a great, big, fat 
thing, a regular mountain of flesh, very shy and 
silent; if she ever spoke, it was always a few rapid 
words in a low tone, without looking up, while she 
sat on her blankets stringing beadwork. I never 
could understand what she said, she spoke so low, 
and I knew solittle Achomawi. But evidently she had 
quite a sense of humor, because sometimes Cheating 
Frog would roar with laughter at her remarks. | 
know she often made fun of me, but I never could 
understand the point of the jokes because his 
English, although very fluent, was not adequate to 
the shades of meaning involved in humor. The stove 
was small and very low, and she had removed the 
legs so that she could cook on it while she squatted on 
the floor of the cabin. She had a little supply of small 
wood near by with which she kept feeding the stove. 
She never had the lids on; it smoked when she 
fanned it. Either she didn’t understand the draft, 
or she liked the smoke. Juniper wood has a rather 
delightful smell. . 

Well, soon after I came that fall, she began to ail. 
Cheating Frog was worried. “What’s the trouble 
with her?” I asked him. 

“Somebody has poisoned her,” he said. “It 
happened last summer, only I thought she was 
cured. I got a good medicine man, and he sucked it 
out of her. She got well for a while, but I guess he 
didn’t get it all out, because there she is sick again. 
I know who did it, too; it’s on her side, her own 
people. That man who did it has got lots of power. 
He has killed many people already. I guess she is 
going to die, also, unless I can get some strong 
Indian doctor. . . . But there is nobody around 
here, at least nobody with power.” 

He worried, and I suffered to see him like that. 
Then one day he heard that “Old Kate” was in 
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town. She is a Modoc and has a good deal of a 
reputation. So he went to town right away and 
fetched her. We sang for three nights. She was an old, 
old woman, almost blind, so small and withered, 
and all bent over and crooked like an old root. At 
first she didn’t want me to stay; she thought I was a 
white man. But later she was glad enough of my 
presence, because I was the only one there, dutside 
of her own sister, who had enough nerve to sing. 
There were about a dozen people in the room. 
They had come to “help,” that is, to sing and call to 
the spirits. But they were all of them Achomawis, 
and they didn’t know her songs nor her language. 
“Why don’t you help?” she complained. “My 
people don’t hear me.” She meant her “spirits,” her 
familiar protectors. Her old sister sang with a lusty 
voice at first, but as the night wore on she got sleepy, 
more and more sleepy. Her voice would die in the 
middle of a song, her head fall on her breast. I’d go 
on alone for a little while; then I would waver, go 
off on a false note, and stop. And everybody would 
wake up and laugh — including Old Kate — and 
have a smoke, and rest. How long and tiresome those 
nights are! But endurance is one of the corner stones 
of Indian spiritual life. The Indian of the novels 
works himself up into a frenzy like an epileptic fit. 
In reality you sing and sing and sing the same ever- 
recurring, hallucinating tunes until you become the 
very rhythm itself. Then the whole of the world 
flows into you — trees, and rocks, and the animals 
stalking in the night — and you are full of power. 
The more the rhythm, the more the unison, the 
more everybody is one heart, the more the invisible 
world becomes visible. Then you don’t feel tired; you 
sing and sing and sing all night long, and you are 
happy. But this way it didn’t work at all; it was a 
failure. Poor Old Kate herself was worn out. 
Toward three o’clock she peered through a crack 
in the roof and announced that it was morning, but 
it was only the moonlight. After three nights she 
gave it up and went away. 


HEATING FROG’S wife was getting worse. She 

never got up from her blankets in the corner. 

Her stepdaughter had arrived and was taking care 

of her now — Cheating Frog’s child by another wife, 

a tall, stately woman, with much heavy grace and 

dignity. She soon realized that it was hopeless. One 
afternoon I found her behind the house crying. 


Then the sick woman’s own father arrived after 
a long trip over the mountains. Our hopes revived, 
because he also was known to have certain powers, 
although he was not a medicine man, properly 
speaking. A very dignified old man, extremely quiet, 
with always a far-away look in his eyes. Somehow, 
one got the impression that he was of those people 
who watch life flow by. He told me he did not think 
he could do anything; it was too late. Besides, he was 
not a real shaman with powers. “I have got two 
protectors,” he said, “a mountain lion and a snake. 
But they don’t always hear me.” We helped him 
during two nights. He called and called, but it 
was no use. 

He talked to me the next day in the wood- 
shed. “It’s no use, they don’t hear me. That’s 
my last child. All the others are dead. I am going 
to lose her, too.” 


HE died the next afternoon. It was a beautiful 
autumn afternoon, quiet and clear. It was warm, 
and the door of the cabin stood open. Away to the 
west I could see the hills of sagebrush, silent, and 
the mountains beyond. One of those days that do 
not move. We were half a dozen of us inside, silent, 
also, and the woman breathing heavily on her pile 


~ of blankets. I don’t know how we all knew it, but 


we all felt that she was dying, just then. At last 
Cheating Frog broke down. He buried his face in his 
hands and started to cry. He cried like a little child, 
with convulsive sobs. Then that awful sound of the 
rattle. And even before that died away the daughter 
began to wail. Oh, that weird, wild, atrocious thing 
that goes mounting like the shriek of a wounded 
beast, that infernal yell drawn away until it falls 
into a series of exhausted sobs. And again, and 
again. And the quiet, clear afternoon outside 
through the open door. The eternal sagebrush, the 
hills, all of the world. One Indian is dying! 

The old man, her father, was kneeling at her head. 
His face twitched uncontrollably. He closed her 
eyes, and laid a handkerchief over her face. Then 
he, too, broke down. He took the head of his child 
in his lap, raised it to his breast, and sobbed. 

All night long the daughter wandered through the 
brush, wailing, wailing. And all through the night 


' Indians kept arriving. The men sat against the wall. 


The women went out in the night and wailed. 
One Indian is dead! 
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Six Pastorals 
By Robert Hillyer 


I 


O soft in the hemlock wood 
The phcenix sang his lullaby, 
Shepherds drowsed where they stood, 
Slumber felled each passer-by, 
And lovers at their first caress 
Slept in virgin loveliness. 


Not for mortal eye to see 
Naked life arise from embers; 
Only the dark hemlock tree 
Evergreen itself, remembers 
How the Word came into being, 
No man hearing, no man seeing. 


From the taut bow of sleep 

Shoots the phoenix toward the day, 
Shepherds wake and call their sheep, 
Wanderers go on their way. 
Unaware how death went by 

Lovers under the hemlocks lie. 


II 


UGUST afternoon in a drowse, 
No leaf moving on the boughs, 
No ripple moving on the pool 
Nor a thought in the mind of summer’s fool 
Who treads the shadow of delight; 
Morning, afternoon, and night, 
He treads the shadow of delight. 


Tell him how the blackbirds flew 
To form their flocks, two by two; 
Warn him with the goldenrod 

And brown seeds from the lily pod. 
Stir the air with solemn warning 
Afternoon, and night, and morning, 
Till he heed your autumn warning. 


Summer’s fool will never heed 
Though the whole earth go to seed. 
Death will catch him unaware 
With the vine leaves in his hair. 
Leave him to his dream, for soon 
Morning, night, or afternoon, 

He will waken — all too soon! 


III 
ge Anne and husky Paul 


Once they swelled our madrigal, 

She watched him and he watched her, 

Always out of tune they were. 

Yet from two discords may be 

Love’s most tuneful harmony; 

Such a music they have wrought, 
they have wrought, 

As to set our skill at naught. 





Let the nightingale in vain 

Lift his amorous refrain, 

Let the dying reedy swan 

Cease her prothalamion. 

They are sunk in such a bliss 

Deep as old Atlantic is. 

End our song and come away, 
come away, 

Music hath no more to say. 


IV 
hw us forever be at peace 


As walls and mountains are, 


_Or as the ocean storms that cease 


When smoother tides would hold a star. 
We strove with shadows for so long 

We sped our youth so fast, 

But now the bell has rung for evensong 
And sleep, at last. 


How many frolics we have seen 

Who now shall frisk no more, 

And made pretense of budding green 
When autumn ripened at the core. 
When wit was wanting words were long 
And folly made reply; 

Now all our words are but good-night, 


our song 
A lullaby. 
V 
AN-OF-THE-CROSSROADS take 
the song 


Thy pilgrim offers at the shrine. 

It is the memory of one 

Who at the rising of the sun 

Went down: the other road from mine. 
It is a memory held too long; 

Take thou the memory with the song. 


VI 


OU cannot hear me, for my lute 
Is old; the silver strings 
Are almost mute 
While rings 
The blare of horn and clarion. 
But song so noisily begun 
Ends with the players’ breath; 
When they are done 
And death 
Scatters the final blast they dinned, 
The lute still whispers in the wind. 
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A MODERNIST CHRIST 
REVEALED TO LEPERS 


NTO the world of art has come a modernist Christ 
whose sufferings on the cross are depicted with all the 
stark brutality of Twentieth Century realism. The story 
of the crucifixion has been told by the brush of Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A., and the walls which bear its harsh ren- 
derings are those of a Roman Catholic Church at the 
Westkoppies leper settlement near Pretoria, in Transvaal. 
At the head of this church is Father Ryan. He built it 
by means of world-wide subscriptions, and opened it for 
services just before the Great War. Then, in the bareness 
of its sanctuary, he found one thing lacking — some sort 
of mural decoration representing the Fourteen Stations of 
the Cross. With characteristic energy he conceived the 
plan of inducing various great artists each to contribute 
a painting of a single station. He had written but one 
letter when he received his first surprise. Brangwyn, the 
only man whom he had addressed, replied that he was 
willing to undertake the entire series. 

The second surprise came with the arrival of the paint- 
ings at Pretoria. They were perhaps the most startling 
works of their kind that Father Ryan had ever seen. 
Brangwyn had portrayed his characters, not in the flow- 
ing robes of antiquity, but in the coarse working clothes 
of modern times. In doing so he followed a forgotten 
tradition by which artists of the past were accustomed 





(This and following photos of the Brangwyn Stations of the Cross by N. C. McLoud) 
12. HE Dies ON THE Cross 


He saved others; himself he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him. — MATTHEW XXVII: 42 
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(Keystone) 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


Noted London artist who recently completed fourteen paintings 
of the Stations of the Cross for a church in a South African 
leper colony 


to paint Biblical characters in the dress of the period, 
and, though breaking all rules of present-day conven- 
tion, he overwhelmingly justified such a treatment by 
the force of its effect. His Christ is gaunt, ugly, unhealthy 
in appearance, unglorified except for a sharply defined 
halo. On his canvases distorted faces and figures stand out 
from the confused mob, giving expression to the coarse 
passions which are called into play. Some of his people are 
pitying, some timidly curious, some brutalized by the 
opportunity permitted them to indulge their frenzy. 
Children stand by in wondering anticipation, workmen in 
hob-nail boots, soldiers from the trenches, shopkeepers 
out for a_ holiday — all 
take part in the cruel pag- 
eant, adding their gibes 
or remonstrances to the 
general clamor. 

There is a_ sinister 
suggestion behind these 
unique expressions of 
Brangwyn’s art. Perhaps 
the war, with its bitter 
crucifixion of the spirit of 
Christianity, gave rise to 
his strange interpretation 
of the world-old theme. 
However this may be, his 
work with its true import 
must long remain hidden 
from civilization. The 
Westkoppies leper colony 
is not likely to attract 
visitors, and the Brang- 
wyn Stations of the Cross, 
buried in their sanctuary, 
looked up to by the eyes 
of a damned people, will 
forever remain lost to 
the living world while add- 
ing another legend to the 
world of art. 
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1. JEsus Is CoNDEMNED 


What will ye then that I should 
do unto him whom ye call King 
of the Jews? And they cried out 
again, Crucify him. Then Pilate 
said unto them, Why, what evil 
hath he done? And they cried 
out more exceedingly, Crucify 
him. And so Pilate, willing to 
content the people, released Barab- 
bas unto them, and delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged him, 
to be crucified. — Mark xv: 12-15 


6. VERONICA WIPES THE 
FACE OF JESUS 


2. He Is Mabe To BEAR 
THE Cross 


Then delivered he him therefore 
unto them to be crucified. And 
they took Jesus and led him away. 
And he bearing his cross went 
forth into a place called the place 
of a skull, which is called in 
Hebrew Golgotha.— JOHN XIX: 


’ 
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8. HE SPEAKS TO THE 
WoMEN OF JERUSALEM 


And there followed him a great 
company of people and of women, 
which also bewailed and lamented 
him. But Jesus turning unto them 
said, Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves, and for your children. 
— LuKE xx: 27, 28 





7. HE FALLS THE SECOND 
TIME 













10. He Is StriPPED AND 
GIvEN GALL To DRINK 


And when they were come unto a 

place called Golgotha, that is to say, 

a place of a skull, they gave him 

vinegar to drink mingled with gall: 

And when he had tasted thereof, 

he would not drink. — MATTHEW 
XXVII: 33, 34 
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11. He Is NAILED To THE 
Cross 


And when they were come to the 
place, which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified him, and the 
malefactors, one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left. Then said 
Jesus, Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do. And 
they parted his raiment, and cast 
lots. — LUKE Xx1II: 33, 34 


14. His Bopy Is Laip 
IN THE SEPULCHRE 


Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden; and 
in the garden a new sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid. 
There laid they Jesus therefore be- 
cause of the Jews’ preparation 
day; for the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand. — JOHN x1x: 41, 42 


13. His Bopy Is TAKEN 
DowN FROM THE Cross 


When the even was come, there 
came a rich man of Arimathza, 
named Joseph, who also himself 
was Jesus’ disciple: He went to 
Pilate, and begged the body of 
Jesus. Then Pilate commanded 
the body to be delivered. And when 
Joseph had taken the body he 
wrapped it in a clean linen cloth. 

— MATTHEW XXvII: 57, 58, 59 
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Creative Talent, Inc. 
By Oscar Lewis 


recognized that the 

urge for self-expres- 
sion, the insistent desire 
to create, is part of the 
make-up of every normal 
human being. One rec- 
ognizes, of course, this 


[: is rather generally 


The dramatic truth of Phineas Taylor Bar- 
num’s immortal words is forever being brought 
home to us anew. Not the least forceful applica- 
tion for this dictum, Mr. Lewis demonstrates, 
may be found in the freshly exploited business of 
training the gullible public in the fine art of 

creating motion-picture scenarios 


talents of the multitude, 
but the question of who 
makes the big money is 
one that will stand a little 
closer examination. Two 
years ago the Post Office 
Department investigated 
the activities of a concern 


called the Bristol Photo- 








tendency in children, in 
their insatiable demand 
to be allowed to “make something.” And as the 
child grows up, the desire for creation grows with 
him. Consider, for instance, the number of adults 
who are exercising their creative talents by “writing 
for the movies.” “Creative talent” is merely a new 
phrase for a very old and very human impulse. 
Other generations have known it, but to the present 
one goes the dubious distinction of having been first 
to recognize in the impulse possibilities for commer- 
cial exploitation on a large scale. Once recognized, 
the work has gone forward with efficiency and zeal, 
and the business of exploiting “talent,” and, in 
particular, “literary talent,” is fast assuming the 
rank of a major industry. 

Here is an example of the rapid growth of this 
new industry which devotes itself to developing the 
creative talent of the multitude. Several years ago, 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship, one of the pio- 
neers in this lucrative business, invited its students to 
share in the profits of the concern through the pur- 
chase of stock. The statement of assets, issued at 
that time, revealed some remarkable figures as to the 
magnitude of the Institute’s operations and the 
profits it had reaped. A typical sentence: “Starting 
witha capital of $50,000, in less than six years assets 
amounting to $750,000 have been accumulated.” 
This is an increase of 1,500 per cent — sufficient to 
explain why “creative talent” among the masses has 
not been allowed to blush unseen. “‘ Net annual earn- 
ing for the past several years have averaged in excess 
of 125 per cent on the capital. . . . During the past 
three years the average earnings of Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation were in excess of $64,000 annually.” 
According to the same financial statement, notes 
receivable, that is; money due from students who 
were taking correspondence courses in writing and 
paying for them on the installment plan, were listed 
as totaling $521,402.38. 

These are figures that would command respect 
anywhere. Reading them one can scarcely disagree 
when the scenario schools advertise that there is 

“big money writing for the movies.” There is, indeed, 
big money to be made from the hidden creative 


play Studios— and 
learned enough about who got the “big money” 
to put the firm out of business. This was the usual 
heading of the advertisements of the Bristol Studios: 
“Write for the Movies, Big Money in It!” The 
concern was not a scenario-writing school, but a 
revising and selling agency, catering to those who 
had, supposedly, already learned the art of writing 
scenarios and who craved light on the even more 
delicate art of selling them. For a fee, the Bristol 
Photoplay Studios revised the scenario writer’s 
manuscript and turned it over to their wide-awake 
sales department to be disposed of at enormous rates 
to leading producing companies. The Post Office 
investigators discovered that in one year the concern 
had collected from writers fees amounting to $52,- 
ooo; that during several years the energetic sales 
department had managed by persistent effort to sell 
for its clients — how many scenarios? Not one! 

It grows increasingly clear, as one examines the 
question, that the big money goes to those who un- 
selfishly neglect their own creative talents while 
they teach others how to exercise theirs. And there 
is no lack of candidates eager to be shown the way to 
scenario-writing fame. In this country alone, the 
number of students who have taken, or who are 
taking, courses in photoplay writing is estimated 
at a quarter of a million, and this figure almost 
certainly errs on the side of conservatism. Even this 
figure, when one pauses to consider its significence, 
becomes little less than staggering. It means that 
two hundred and fifty thousand Americans, in all 
walks of life, with and without aptitude and equip- 
ment, have been urged to invest time and money in 
the hope of winning wealth and fame through the 
development of their latent “creative talents.” 


| et aspirants pause to inquire what the possi- 
bilities of success are, and the advertisements of 
the correspondence schools naturally place emphasis, 
not on the drab rank and file, but on a few “top- 
notchers” who have arrived. “These fellows did it 
— why can’t you?” is the argument commonly used. 
To quote from the advertising of another concern 
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(The Author’s Press, Auburn, N. Y.): “It really 
isn’t hard to learn to write a photoplay. .. . Big 
money is paid for stories and scenarios today — a 
good deal bigger money than is paid in salaries. . . . 
I am going to show YOU how easy it is when you 
know how! . . . Do you know what writers-to-be 
are doing now? Why, they are the men — armies of 
them, young and old—now doing mere clerical 
work in offices, keeping books, selling merchandise, 
or driving trucks, running elevators and street cars, 
waiting on tables . . . or doing house work. .. . 
The girl who works can write. . . . Young people 
on the farm can write. . . . Manicurists can write. 
. . . Chauffeurs can write. . . . The scenario and 
magazine editors are ever calling for more and more 
stories — more and more are needed daily, weekly, 
as more photoplay houses are built and more 
film companies organized .. .” 

The picture is a rosy one. It 
can hardly be wondered at if 
manicurists and elevator opera- 
tors, chauffeurs, and waiters and 
“young people on the farm” 
prove willing to abandon their 
present occupations in favor of 
careers of wealth and fame as 
writers for the movies. They 
make the decision without a 
struggle, scores of thousands of 
them each year; a great, ambi- 
tious army enrolling in courses 
and purchasing books on scenario 
writing. 

What chance have these of 
achieving success—even the 
smallest measure of success? The 
answer is that the chance of 
success is practically nil; that in 
its ignorance of real conditions 
the army is striving to perform a 
virtual impossibility. Against the advertisements of 
the scenario schools, it will be well to quote from 
a statement issued by the official spokesman of 
the motion-picture industry, the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., of 
which Will Hays is president. These excerpts are 
taken from a booklet recently issued by the organi- 
zation, entitled “Facts About Scenario Writing”: 

“Each year throughout the country .. . one 
hundred thousand persons or more write at least 
one motion picture scenario. Of these not more than 
two or three reach the screen. All the other seven or 
eight hundred stories from which pictures are made 
come from the novel, the stage play, the magazine, 
or from the special productions of highly trained 
writers. . . . Reports of fabulous prices paid for 
motion picture rights, visions of sudden fame, 
and the deep laid ambition of all of us to tell a 
story, have occasioned the influx of scenarios to the 


Mr. Will Hays, czar of the cinema, has 
mercifully attempted to puncture the illu- 
sions of budding scenario writers 


>? 


editorial offices of the producing companies. .. . 
Three or four accepted and produced out of a total 
of one hundred thousand written! This hardly bears 
out the statement that scenario editors are franti- 
cally searching the mails for the work of correspond- 
ence school dramatists. It means that tens of 
thousands of aspirants are pursuing the will-o’-the- 
wisp of hope that can never be realized; that, lured 
by visions of wealth, by the dazzling prospect 
of sudden fame, they are spending money which in 
many cases they can ill afford to acquire facility in 
the making of a product for which there is no market. 
It means, besides, a stupendous amount of wasted 
effort, of frustrated ambition, of gradual realization 
—which frequently does not come until after months 
or years of vain toil — that they have been striving 
toward a goal that does not exist. Furthermore, it 
means that such a volume of un- 
solicited photoplay manuscripts 
have been pouring into the 
scenario departments of the pro- 
ducing companies that a number 
of the leading organizations have 
definitely announced that un- 
solicited manuscripts are not 
wanted. 

Here are several typical state- 
ments, issued within the past 
few months. First National Pic- 
tures, Inc.: “We do not welcome 
unsolicited manuscripts.” The 
Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion announces that it will read 
unsolicited photoplays ‘“‘only 
when they are accompanied by 
credible proof that the idea is 
original with the writer and that 
his repute and experience in the 
general work of composition give 
him a right to a_ hearing.” 
The Producers Distributing Corporation “has 
reached a decision not to accept or read original 
manuscripts”; and the Fox Film Corporation states 
bluntly: “Let the original story really offer some 
competition to the work of trained writers, and there 
will be more pictures being made from originals.” 

What is the reason for the closed shop in filmdom? 
A recent article by Rupert Hughes, who for some 
years has been closely connected with producing 
companies, brings out one important reason why the 
free-lance scenario writer is not welcomed: “In the 
innumerable welter of manuscripts I have read, I 
have almost never found a treatment that I felt 
justified even in turning over to the manuscript 
department of a studio for its attention, and never 
one that was accepted by any producer. . . . The 
tragedy of it is enormous. All over the world people 
are writing scenarios. Some of them spend money 
they cannot spare and (Continued on page 224) 
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The Great House of Durtal 


By Hilaire Belloc 


I KNOW not why it is, 


In the course of his faring along the highways and 
but there are many — byways of France, the author came upon the old 


The builder played every 
trick — and legitimately 


places which, through castle of Durtal. In this second of his articles, aided — t©. give this effect of 
the mechanical accidents py the felicitous pencil of Edmond Warre, he brings | ™agnificence. When first 


of our time, become over- — warmth and color to musty halls long since grown 
gray and cold 


known, and others which 
one might call under- 


the place had been set up 
as a stronghold, in the 
Dark Ages when all such 





known. Too many people 
know Assisi; not nearly enough people know Loretto. 
Too many people know Timgad and Fez, even to- 
day. Too few people know Mulay Idris and the 
Roman columns of Volubilis on the edge of the 
Burning Land. Too many people know Montserrat, 
and not enough know the Chimneys of Riglos, 
which are among the wonders of the world. 

Durtal, the Great House of Durtal, is one of the 
lesser known things. Perhaps I ought to be glad of 
that, for I can easily imagine it ruined by crowds. 
But, at any rate, if it has pride in itself, or if its 
ghostly owners could feel human pride in what- 
ever place they now may be, it seems, somehow, 
grossly unfair that so splendid a thing should not 
be as famous today as it most assuredly is splendid. 

The Great House of Durtal is a lesser example of 
the spirit which, when 
it had all the wealth of 
the kingship behind it, 
set up those neighbor- 
ing castles of the Loire 
which are certainly 
among the much too 
well-known things. Dur- 
tal had no such wealth 
behind it; it was the 
great house of a great 
private gentleman. But 
Lord, what an effect he 
got for his money! You 
will look in vain, I think, 
for any other private 
house in Europe, in the 
countrysides, at least — 
for I do not know 
whether one should call 
the Barberini House a 
palace or not — which 
gives you such an im- 
pression of nobility, of 
magnificence; in the old 
sense of the term mag- 
nificent: “A great doing 
— making of something 
worthy.” 





strongholds were founded, 
a knoll above the quiet river had been castellated. It 
was the castle of Durtal; but when greater wealth 
and less power came to the descendants of that 
house, the falling ground was fronted with a pro- 
jecting three sides of Renaissance work which makes 
today the Great House of Durtal, three tremendous 
stories high above the low-lying ground to the south; 
but on the north, at the top of the steep hill standing 
on a level with its second story. The builder spread 
out the stone basement of that great front at an 
angle, after the fashion of the Egyptians, to give a 
look of support and strength to the weight above; 
and in the eastern corner he married the high Ren- 
aissance roof to the last battlements of the Middle 
Ages, just as the builders of the Medicean Louvre 
in Paris joined the Middle Ages to Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Italy. 

One would have 
thought that Durtal 
would have been fa- 
mous if through Rabe- 
lais alone, for all the 
glorious episode of Pic- 
rochole turns upon Dur- 
tal; he was Lord of 
Durtal, if you remem- 
ber, when he was struck 
with that sudden burst 
of imperialism of his 
and determined to con- 
quer .the whole world 
“without fear of being 
turned upon his flank 
by the Muscovites.” 

But Rabelais has 
brought no fame to 
this, and for a hundred 
who see the master in 
bronze upon the public 
place of Chinon, scarcely 
one, I suppose, has ever 
seen Durtal. 

Perhaps the choice of 
travelers is wise, for 
Durtal is dead, in spite 
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of all its beauty and 
strength. These things 
were intended for human 
habitations and for lord- 
ships. They went with 
personal powers and per- 
sonal prides. They have 
no functions to fulfill, 
since the builders of them 
have departed and their 
descendants inhabit them 
no more. You may go 
through the halls of that 
old place and find no 
ornament; the promise of 
the great facade is not 
fulfilled within; one wing 
at the back which closed 
the courtyard has disap- 
peared; and as for using 
the place, it has been 
turned into a_ hospital. 
Durtal is no longer Dur- 
tal, because it is no longer 
alive. But it is worth see- 
ing, all the same, and if a 
man wants a contrast in 
which the history of all 
our vivid developments 
between the Crusades and 
the Reformation may 
stand before him, let him 
visit Durtal after Angers 
—an hour in the local 
train and less in a motor. 
He will see at Angers — 
and he will be wise to approach from the river — a 
castle of awful bastions, wholly devoid of any grace 
at all, a great quadrilateral of half-round towers, not 
very high, gigantically thick and strong with hardly 
a slit for light or for arrows round the wall, built, too 
early for battlements, of a dark and forbidding stone 
which you can hardly distinguish from the rock out 
of which it springs and into which it is dovetailed. 
Angers, though it is the Plantagenet castle in which 
first were heard the songs of the Arthurian cycle, 
within the gaunt naked walls of which arose the 
beginnings of the Middle Ages, is built wholly for 
use, and for one use — the use of war; and of war 


A corner of one of the miniature courtyards that seem almost to 
have been hewn out of the now crumbling rock of the gray walls 
of Durtal 


when war meant nothing 
but hugeengines attempt- 
ing to batter down walls 
almost as strong as the 
cliffs of nature. Angers is 
sheerly for defense, the 
stronghold of a man who 
was a king. Then came 
the great four hundred 
years of development,and 
at the end of them, Dur- 
tal, no longer a castle in 
the old sense at all, not 
built for defense nor sug- 
gesting it, yet still sug- 
gesting strength and, 
above all, power of 
tradition. 

I sometimes wonder, 
when I see the way in 
which the rich build now- 
adays, failing nearly al- 
ways to reach the effect 
they desire, that they do 
not merely copy. Why 
has not someone of our 
modern rich set to work 
to reproduce Durtal? He 
would certainly have a 
house better than any- 
thing they have built in 
Europe for two hundred 
years. But I suppose when 
he had done it some other 
revolution like that which 
has taken the soul out of 
Durtal would nullify his efforts, and that the palace 
which he had raised for the satisfaction of his 
vanity or of his legitimate pride in blood would be 
debased to false uses in its turn. 

At any rate, there is Durtal, as good a thing in 
death as I know. Perhaps some rich man with a 
kind heart will buy it back from the owners of the 
hospital, destroy in it the devices of the religious 
who tend the sick, turn its chapel into a dancing 
hall, reérect the fallen north wing, complete the 
courtyard again, and fill Durtal once more with a 
false life. And if that happens I know not whether 
I shall be glad or sorry. 





Philosopher 


“But I never could see 

How a rose looked — dead; 
Now isn’t that good?” 

The blind fool said! 


The last rose fell 

And times turned tame. 
The woods burned sere 

When the harsh frost came. 


Frances BEEBE. 
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How Much Are the Debts Worthr 





A Meditation on the Future of European-American Politics 
By Charles R. Walker 


sk European thesis on the American debt is 
that it should be canceled as our contri- 
bution to the winning of a common war. 
Why, in all equity, argues the European, shouldn’t 
America give her money as we gave our blood? 


But, the American 


debt settlement is a just one, the question of ex- 
pediency arises. By pressing for what we do not 
need, are we not endangering our own export trade 

and earning Europe’s ill will to boot? 
“But it’s not the money,”’ asserts the opponent of 
cancellation, lifting his 








argument to a moral 


spokesman replies, the 
war was not our war in 
anything like the sense 
that it was Europe’s. 
We entered it for our 
own reasons, and at the 


THE INDEPENDENT has consistently maintained the 
thesis that our foreign loans should be repaid, at least 
in so far as our debtors are able to pay them. Yet, be- 
lieving that legitimate argument makes for better under- 
standing, the Editors have found Mr. Walker’s article, 


plane. “It’s the princi- 
ple!” But is it reason- 
able to suppose that 
greater harm will be 
done the “sanctity of 


contracts” by a free 


close asked nothing save _— presenting the case for debt cancellation, eminently 
deserving of publication 


that steps be taken 
against its happening 


cancellation now, than 


by a tardy, diplomatic 








again. In view of this 

fact, our conduct was of unprecedented generosity. 
Why, then, should we not collect our just debts, 
which we have charitably scaled down to our debt- 
ors’ capacity to pay? 

It will take the historian of the next generation, 
perhaps, to decide upon which side the equity lies. 
But it is quite possible for ordinary minds at this 
moment to foresee the concrete results of our present 
debt policy. The first point is philosophical, the sec- 
ond, practical—and in large measure a question of 
arithmetic. The following results may be anticipated: 

1. In a short time the United States Treasury will 
be receiving $400,000,000 a year taken in taxation 
from the workers of Europe. 

2. Indications are that our debtors will turn over 
to us in debt payment those sums and only those 
sums they get from Germany in reparations. If they 
do so, the United States Treasury will ultimately re- 
ceive almost the total sum owed by Germany on 
reparations account. 

3. Compelled by the ¢ransfer of reparations pay- 
ments to develop foreign relations, Germany will re- 


capture her former credit and trade organizations . 


throughout the world, and threaten American export 
trade. 

Finally, it is possible to say with assurance that as 
the years pass and debt payments increase instead of 
diminish, the second generation of Europeans will 
entertain increasing ill will toward their American 
creditors. This last factor has suggested to many 
economists the thought that before the fifty or sixty 
years of tribute paying is ended, the whole debt 
structure will fall to the ground, if before that time 
it has not already been reduced or canceled. 

Even assuming that at every point our claim for 


repudiation accompa- 


nied by malevolence and backbiting later, which is 


what the future holds? Great Britain, a fair example 
of international integrity, forgave her debt of $6,- 
200,000 to Austria after the Napoleonic Wars. The 
pecuniary sacrifices, said Lord Liverpool, were 
“justified by the soundest means of procedure and 
expenditure.” 

The most significant aspect of the “debt future” 
remains to be touched upon. Assuming for a moment 
that we canceled all our war loans, we would still 
have the world in debt to us to the tune of $12,000,- 
000,000, which represents, at the present writing, 
our foreign investments in corporations and Govern- 
ments abroad. Seldom mentioned in talk upon the 
European debts, that is easily the most important 
comment that can be made upon our world position. 
Debts or no debts, we are the greatest creditor na- 
tion the world has ever seen. Of this foreign invest- 
ment, some $2,000,000,000 of it are European state, 
provincial, and municipal loans floated in the United 
States and European corporate securities owned by 
Americans. This immense capital investment gives 
us a power over world affairs that makes the meth- 
ods of the British Empire look old-fashioned, and 
even the Germans’ prewar plans for economic pene- 
tration of the East, rather trifling. 

We are cast for a rdle of dollar imperialism which 
at best is going to make the world bad-tempered and 
suspicious of us. By great fairness and generosity, it 
may be possible to keep our debtors’ feelings within 
the reasonable bounds of envy and peevishness. But 
it will be hard work for us to keep from the tempta- 
tion of playing a hand in European politics now that 
we are deep in European industry. Would it not be 
the part of wisdom and (Continued on page 224) 
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Readers and Writers 


EORGE JEAN NATHAN is, I 
& think, the only American dra- 
matic critic today who regularly 
issues in book form the results of his 
meditations in and upon the theatre. 
Eleven years ago I read the first of these 
volumes, “Another Book About the 
Theatre,” and now I have just finished 
the eighth, entitled “The House of Satan” 
(Knopf). Not that Mr. Nathan has not 
written other works for or about the 
theatre, but in the elaborate and cross- 
referenced and asterisked bibliography 
facing his title-page I find that of the 
fifteen volumes for which he is responsible, 
seven are divided under various heads, 
“ Art and Life,” “Philosophy,” “Satire,” 
“Travel and Reminiscence,” and so 
forth. Eight, therefore, are to be regarded 
strictly as volumes of dramatic criticism. 
Despite this classification, Mr. Nathan 
rarely permits himself to reprint his 
criticisms of particular plays, which pos- 
sibly explains why he is alone in his pe- 
culiar field. If most of his colleagues tried 
to salvage something from the year’s 
writing, they would find nothing remained 
but a description of the play reviewed and 
some highly ephemeral and usually en- 
tirely emotional enthusiasm for certain 
performers. Both they and their readers, 
save those maliciously inclined, would 
prefer, I suspect, to “forget it,” if I may 
use that admirable colloquialism in all its 
implications. Reprinted notices of plays 
may have an intrinsic or a curiosity value. 
In Mr. Nathan’s earlier volumes there are 
some fine specimens of both, but usually a 
dramatic critic lives in so far as he is not 
a mere reporter or a gurgling enthusiast, 
but a man of knowledge and ideas. Shaw’s 
two volumes of “ Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays” were ostensibly reviews of plays, 
but they were something more. A. B. 
Walkley’s essays are less specific, but 
they have the same personal quality. 
William Archer, on the contrary, confined 
himself carefully to the business in hand, 
and is saved from unreadableness solely 
because he happened to be an erudite 
lover of the drama with genuine critical 
equipment. 


NE of the best sections in “The 
House of Satan” is devoted to an 
estimate of those two English critics. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Nathan prefers Walkley: 


Archer’s attitude towards the theatre, 
due to the fundamental nature and dis- 
position of the man himself, was ever that 
of a professor... . He approached the 
theatre intelligently, but his intelligence 
was largely set to a fixed pattern; it lacked 
the warmth and fluidity so necessary a part 


By Ernest Boyd 


of the biology of dramatic criticism... . 
He understood, and understood well, the 
drama, but he did not understand so well, 
because it was not in the soul of him to 
understand it, the theatre. Walkley, gifted 
with all the qualities that Archer had, has 
been gifted, to boot, with a cosmopoli- 
tanism of psyche and a metropolitanism 
of taste that have given him a roundness, 
a fullness in the contemplation of drama 
and the theatre not possessed by his late 
lamented associate. Archer was a theory 
criticizing the theatre; Walkley is, in a 
figurative manner of speaking, a theatre 
criticizing a theory. 


N more general terms the two types of 
dramatic criticism are summed up in 
the formulas: “Whatever interests me 
is good; whatever does not interest me is 
not good,” and, “Whatever is good in- 
terests me; whatever is not good does not 
interest me.” The former represents the 
attitude of Walkley and Nathan, the 
latter that of Archer. The one may be 
depended upon to produce the most in- 
teresting criticism; the other is more de- 
pendable, for impressionism is entirely a 
question of who is the impressionist and 
how does he come by his impressions? 
When Walkley and Nathan say that what 


interests them is good, I am prepared to . 


believe them, but when Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson express the same attitude by 
unfailingly relying upon their emotions, I 
recognize our old friend, the complacent 
ignoramus, who doesn’t know much about 
art, but knows what he likes. On the other 
hand, when Smith, Jones, and Robinson 
declare that they are interested by what is 
good, and uninterested in what is bad, if 
they are ignorant, their feigned taste does 
not alter the fact that what they pretend 
to appreciate may actually be good. 
Impressionistic versus “scientific” criti- 
cism is an old debate which I have no 
intention of reviving. The greatest ob- 
jection to the former is not that it is 
theoretically bad, but that it serves as a 
pretext for most of the uncritical piffle 
which passes for criticism. The objection 


to the latter is that hordes of dull pedants 
set themselves up as critics on the un- 
impeachable ground that they think 
Shakespeare a greater dramatist than 
Noél Coward. I am as depressed by the 
impressionists when they praise some 
horrible travesty of “H. M. S. Pinafore” 
or “The Devil’s Disciple,” just because 
they have no standards of comparison, as 
I am depressed by the pundits who think 
it blasphemy to prefer W. C. Fields in 
“Poppy” to Lionel Atwill in “Cesar and 
Cleopatra,” just because they have heard 
that Mr. Atwill is a serious actor and Mr. 
Fields a low comedian. 


N other words, when an impressionistic ° 
critic actually has the knowledge and 
taste and the standards which the scien- 
tific critic parades so loftily, one gets 
excellent impressionistic criticism. I re- 
member the time when Mr. Nathan’s 
learning was regarded as a monstrous 
affront to the simpler minds of Broadway, 
and when Shaw twitted Walkley on his 
preoccupation with Aristotle. Archer, on 
the other hand, was a pioneer for the best 
part of his critical lifetime and, despite 
his pedagogical attitude, welcomed more 
innovators than Walkley. 

When the imbecilities of conservative 
pedants are listed among the misdeeds of 
criticism, few ever retort by listing the 
equally idiotic judgments of overen- 
thusiastic radicals crying up every goose 
as a swan. When George Meredith was a 
publisher’s reader he rejected both Mrs. 
Henry Wood and Samuel Butler. What 
method of criticism did he employ? A 
learned critic would have rejected “‘ East 
Lynne,” but not “Erewhon”; an im- 
pressionist would have been moved by 
one or the other. For myself, I should say 
no theory is to blame. 


he ipa record for sound judgment 
before the event is a testimony to 
the value of his impressions. That is why 
his opinions are respected in the world of 
the New York theatre by people who 
have no reason to like him. They regret 
that he is not so amiable as those of his 
colleagues who bask in the smiles of stars 
and producers, but they admit that he 
knows what he is talking about, which is 
more than they will say of the others, 
however useful the latter may be to the 
press agents. In other words, George Jean 
Nathan has made his impressionism as 
formidable as scientific criticism is sup- 
posed to be. Learning, mockery, impu- 
dence, and insolence are all weapons 
which he employs effectively, for he is not , 
afraid; that is, he isa genuine critic. 
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FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRON- 
TIER. By Fames H. Cook. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 


“YELLOWSTONE KELLY.” The Mem- 
oirs of Luther 8. Kelly. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $4.00. 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS 
RANGERS; 1875-1881. By Captain 
James B. Gillett. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $4.00. 


PIONEER DAYS IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST. By Grant Foreman. Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Co. $6.00. 


HE most rabid devotee of Bill 
Hart, Tom Mix, and other pur- 
veyors of “Western stuff” enter- 
tainment could learn more from these 
volumes than from all the parasangs, 
leagues, and stadia of film that ever came 
out of Hollywood. There is an air of real- 
ity about these crude and crabbed rec- 
ords which is more convincing than the 
brisk gun play and galloping bronchos so 
dear to the movie manufacturers. A 
reading of these veracious tales will 
jettison an illusion or two from those who 
have drunk deep of Western romance on 
the screen or in the fiction magazines. 
To their surprise they will learn that life 
on the frontier or in the wilderness was 
hard, poor, and mean more often than it 
was romantic; that women in frontier 
settlements were not all lovely prairie 
flowers; that gunmen were always ruffians 
and often cowards; that the fine, open 
chivalry of the untutored cowboy some- 
times left a good deal to be desired. 
Take, for instance, the first Indian 
fight of that gallant Texas ranger, Capt. 
James B. Gillett. A body of rangers sent 
in pursuit of an Indian band which 
had stolen some horses finally overtook 
the pesky redskins and attacked them. 
The Captain states: “From a little boy 
I had longed to be a ranger and fight the 
Indians. At last I was up against the 
real thing and with not so much as an 
umbrella behind which to hide. I was 
nervous. I was awfully nervous.” The In- 
dians broke and ran, and Captain Gillett 
pursued an old brave who took to the 
timber. “By this time Ed Seiker had 
arrived and was dismounting. The fugi- 
tive warrior now peeped from behind a 
tree and I got a fine shot at his face but 
overshot him six inches, cutting off a limb 
Just over his head. He broke to run again, 
and as he came into view Ed placed a 
bullet between his shoulders. He was 
dead in a minute. When Ed and I walked 
up to the dead Indian we found he had 
also been shot in one ankle and his bow 


Where Men Were Men 


A Review by D. R. 


had been partly shot in two. In his quiver 
he had only three arrows left. We hurried 
back to the dead horse. . . . We then 
returned to the dead warrior and Seiker 
scalped him. We took his bow, shield, 
and a fine pair of moccasins. I also found 
a fine lance near where the horse fell. . .” 
In 1875 it was quite the proper thing 
to scalp a slaughtered Indian. For that 
matter, many romantic killers made a 
point of scalping their white victims 
as Scott Cooley scalped John Worley. 
The fathers and uncles of the Rotarians, 
Fundamentalists, and boosters now peo- 
pling that section shot each other in the 
back and then scalped the corpses. 
More romantic and less gruesome is the 
story of James H. Cook, a cowboy of real 
quality and experience. Not the kind that 
gallops into town and shoots out the 
lights, but a hard-working, poorly paid, 
faithful, and heroic man. He tells the tale 
of the cowboy’s life in the old days, the 
exposure to sudden dreadful storms, the 
stampeding herds at night, that hard life 
which only the rugged and the lucky could 
endure. The dusty miles of the long trail 
from Texas to Wyoming knew him well. 
At last he gave up punching cattle and 
became a market hunter, supplying Chey- 
enne and some eastern points with game, 
taking visiting Britons out on hunting 
trips, scouting at times in the govern- 
ment service, and finally rounding out his 
career as a peaceful and prosperous ranch- 
man. Surely a long and varied experience 
in all that the West provided in the way 
of he-man occupation. Principally his 
book is valuable for the candid, convinc- 
ing picture given of the real life of acow- 
boy, so utterly different from the reel 
life of Thomas Mix, Esq. I have seen few 
descriptions of a night stampede more 
graphic than those in this volume. 


i ELLOWSTONE KELLY” was an- 

other hundred per cent male who 
took to the Northwestern wilderness be- 
cause he liked it. When not eluding or 
slaying hostile Sioux, Cheyennes, or other 
redskins, Mr. Kelly was shooting and trap- 
ping for his living, and later acting as 
scout for government troops in various 
Indian expeditions. He describes those 
years of hardship and adventure as 
“the happiest period”’ of his life; at least, 
he lived in a hunter’s paradise, but he had 


to pay for his fun. Men were me.1 in those 


days and places—not romantic or at- 
tractive, not sheiks or screen idols, but 
men capable of enduring great hardship 
and danger and finding it good. In these 
books the gloss and the glitter is rubbed 
off the tinsel West of the movies; what 





remains is not always pretty; it is raw, 
rough, and ugly, but it has the redeeming 
virtues of the genuine frontier — courage, 
endurance, and a very practical fortitude. 
The Yale University Press has made a 
real contribution to authentic Americana 
in presenting these stories of a generation 
and a life which is quickly passing away. 


GAIN we hark back to the amazing 
difference between the genuine life 
of the frontier and the romantic presenta- 
tion of that life with which imaginative 
writers from James Fenimore Cooper on 
to Harold Bell Wright have made us 
familiar. The vulgar details of living 
are consistently ignored by romanticists. 
Few normal citizens have ever paused 
to consider that the real frontiersman, 
like “ Yellowstone Kelly,” ate practically 
nothing but meat. Smoked, dried meat, 
marrow bones from slaughtered buffalo, 
homemade pemmican, bear steaks — 
these were the delicacies on which their 
hardy stomachs throve. Mr. Kelly prob- 
ably never looked a green pea or a string 
bean or mess of spinach in the eye for 
years at a time. We sedentary athletes 
would have turned up our toes very 
promptly if we had been forced to endure 
a week or two of the life apparently en- 
joyed by those steel-spring and leather- 
skinned men of the wilderness. 
Mr. Foreman’s book is also valuable in 
a different way. It is a scholarly study 
of source material concerning early days 
in Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Colorado. 
It lacks something of the personal interest 
of the three volumes referred to above, 
but it covers a period to which com- 
paratively little historical research has 
been given and which also needs study and 
preservation now before the myth en- 
velops and permanently obscures reality. 
One may feel that the historical facts 
of frontier history are relatively unim- 
portant; that what matters chiefly is the 
atmosphere of life at that time, the feel 
of things, the point of view, the heritage 
of the pioneers reflected even though 
dimly in the lives of their descendants. 
But we have seen that atmosphere viti- 
ated, that point of view distorted by 
myth-makers and romanticists. Even 
the recollections of old cowboys are 
eolored by the glow of old remembrance. 
A stubborn adherence to facts and a close 
examination of the evidence give us at 
least the framework of reality. On that 
framework scenario writers may weave 
their fantastic tapestries, but the inquir- 
ing student may always pierce through 
to things as they were. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


History of England. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.25. 


HE basis of this book was the Lowell 

Lectures delivered in the spring of 
1924, and its scope may be gathered from 
Mr. Trevelyan’s own words in the pref- 
ace: “This work is an essay in so far as 
it attempts to analyze the social devel- 
opment of the nation in relation to eco- 
nomic conditions, political institutions, 
and overseas activities. It is a text-book in 
so far as it preserves the narrative form 
in brief, deals in dates, and gives promi- 
nence to leading events and persons.” 
Written with the charm and lucidity 
which we have come to associate with this 
scholar, seven hundred pages suffice Mr. 
Trevelyan to tell the story of the history 
of England from the earliest times to the 
outbreak of the Great War. Typical in 
their fair dispassionateness are the pages 
on the War of American Independence 
and the American Civil War. Plenty of 
maps are in evidence, and at the end of 
each chapter is a useful bibliography. 


x**x* *k kK * 


The Nest. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
FTER the well-earned success of 
“The Little French Girl,” particular 
interest attaches to the reissue of this 
collection of short stories. Written many 
years ago, they show the same clever 
treatment of character and motive which 
distinguishes Mrs. de Selincourt’s later 
work, nor is there lacking background and 
movement. They will be read with interest 
and pleasure. 


** * * * 


The Dybbuk. By S. Ansky. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


HIS play of Jewish mysticism, which 

was produced successfully in Yiddish 
and in English last winter in New York, 
has now appeared in book form. It con- 
tains an introduction by Gilbert Gabriel, 
and a “Note on Chassidism” — the 
ghetto religion about which the play is 
built — by Chairn Zhitlowski, doubling 
the worth of the volume. It is interesting 
to learn the story of this life-giving 
mysticism that swept the ghettos of 
Europe in the Seventeenth and Eighte 
eenth centuries and brought a cleansing 
hope to millions disheartened by exile and 
buried in a suffocating study of Talmudic 
law. But that is not the chief interest of 
Ansky’s “ Dybbuk.” The interest lies in 
the story as a play. So strongly are the 
elements of drama present that they make 


out of a strange religious cult, with the 
atmosphere of an old ghetto, elusive, and 
encrusted with tradition, a living reality, 
even on the printed pages of the translated 
play. The “supernatural” drama of today 
seems a false effort to “pretend,” against 
this dark and passionate belief of an 
exiled race. It reillumines, perhaps, the 
old truth that deeply held religious 
tradition offers the ripest “material” for 
great drama. The love of a dead man for 
a woman, so intense that he comes back 
to possess her body as a “Dybbuk,” or 
departed spirit, seems too fantastic stuff 
to build a play upon, and would have 
been had it not been credible by a re- 
ligious people for centuries, and had it 
not been lately made into an excellent 
play by Ansky. 
** kK * 


The Tour of the Prince of Wales to Africa 
and South America. By Ralph 
Deakin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. $4.00. 

ERE is an interesting book of travel 

in which the Prince of Wales is 
seen against a kaleidoscopic background 
of countries and peoples. An amazing 
amount of history and economics has 
found its way unobtrusively into the 
narrative, which is told in such a popular 
style that the reader is unaware of the 
amount of real information which he is 
amassing. A very readable book equipped 
with many excellent illustrations. 


* ee KK 


American Foreign Investments. By Robert 
W. Dunn. New York: The Viking 
- Press. $5.00. 


ORTH most of the books on in- 

ternational relations, the World 
Court, and the League of Nations .are 
the columns of figures Robert W. Dunn 
has legibly compiled, surrounded by a 
few readable paragraphs of interpreta- 
tion, and placed between the covers of a 
book. A mild-mannered, statistical volume, 
it points one financial fact of outstanding 
international importance — the shift of 
the United States from a debtor to a cred- 
itor nation. With a $12,000,000,000 invest- 
ment in foreign Governments, municipal, 
provincial, and national, in foreign rail- 
ways, steel corporations, coal mines, 
oil wells, and so forth, the United States 
is today more vitally entangled with the 
intimate interests of foreign states than 
the most ardent pro-Leaguer could have 
hoped in 1918. Mr. Dunn chronicles the 
outward flow of American capital to the 
world, and analyzes its present distribu- 
tion. In 1899, European capital invested 
here amounted to about $3,300,000,000. 


On the same date, America’s entire 
investment in the obligations of other 
Governments and foreign corporations 
did not amount to more than $500,000,- 
coo. But by the end of 1924, exclusive of 
the $12,000,000,000 of war debts, American 
investments abroad had risen to $9,900,- 
000,000. Finally, the 1926 estimate, ex- 
clusive of war debts, is more than 
$12,000,000,000. 

The political, social, and economic 
implications of this immense dollar im- 
perialism are carefully left untouched by 
the author, but they suggest themselves 
to the thoughtful reader. 


eek * * 


Animula Vagula. By Leonard Bacon. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


fips poems record the struggle of a 
soul intensely aware of itself. They 
reveal neither dejection nor despair, but 
rather a contempt for life and its meanings. 


xe eke *& * 


Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in 
England and France. Illustrated by 
Lawrence B. Saint. Described by 

. Hugh Arnold. London: A. & C. 
Black, Ltd. 12/6. 


T is indeed rarely that a technical 

expert is found who can write clearly, 
with discrimination, and in an interesting 
vein on his own subject. Mr. Arnold has 
achieved admirable success in the present 
volume. From the vast number of ex- 
amples he has selected those most beau- 
tiful and representative of each century 
from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth, and 
has given the reader clear information 
regarding the characteristics of each 
period. The fifty illustrations in color 
by Mr. Saint, taken from copies in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, are de- 
serving of the highest praise. 


** kk * 


An Outline of Christianity. Vols. II and 
IV. New York: Bethlehem Pub- 
lishers, Inc., and Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$5.00 each. 


t pers same high standard of scholar- 
ship and writing is found in the 
present two volumes as in their pred- 
ecessors. Volume three is concerned 
chiefly with the history of events as they 
touch the various branches into which the 
Christian Church has divided since the 
Reformation, while the fourth volume 
deals in particular with the developments 
of science, literature, philosophy, and art, 
and their effect upon religious thought. 
The chapters on (Continued opp. page 224) 
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What the World Is Doing 


UST as affairs in France attain a cer- 
tain nominal calm, something must 
happen to upset the national equilib- 

rium and put French governmental doings 
once more blatantly on the 

‘ be front pages of the world 
in Cedi press. The excitement for 
the week of August 9 was 

prompted by the meeting of the National 
Assembly which opened its session on 
Tuesday, August 10. The Assembly had 
been convened ostensibly for the purpose 
of ratifying and making a part of the 
constitution a permanent, autonomous 
sinking fund, fed chiefly from the earnings 
of the government tobacco monopoly, for 
the eventual amortization of the floating 
debt. Actually, the Assembly was sum- 
moned as much to lend dignity arid stabil- 
ity to the legislation, which had already 
obtained majority support in both Cham- 
bers, as for any other reason. But the 
dignity was boisterously lacking. The 
chaos which marked the greater part of 
Tuesday’s session would have been incon- 
ceivable in any other correspondingly 
important body in the world. Booing, 
hissing, and caterwauling were the order 
of the day; and fisticuffs, arm-wavings, 
and general obstreperousness punctuated 
the proceedings. Deputy Doriot, one of 
the most radical of radicals, was finally 
ejected from the Assembly by the ser- 
geant at arms much as a frenzied colt 
is dragged from a burning stable. This 
left Léon Bium, leader of the Socialist 


c 


(Acme) 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


opposition since HerRioT’s guns were 
effectively spiked with a Cabinet office, to 
raise what objections he could to the 
sinking fund. Yet, in spite of the back- 
alley tactics of the extreme Right and 
Left, the conservative Center stopped 
up its ears and supported the Premier’s 
measures by the overwhelming vote of 
671 to 144. 

The question of foreign debt settlement 
seems definitely to have been laid on the 
table until fall. Meantime, two subcom- 
missions, the one appointed by the Foreign 

Affairs Commission and the 
Pen other by the Finance Com- 
elved ere 
mission of the Chamber, 
are formulating plans for presentation in 
the next parliament. If, however, such 
procedure occasions another lapse in the 
exchange, it may be necessary for the 
Government to take some definite step in 
the matter before the present parliament 
adjourns. Presumably because of Presi- 
dent Coo.ipce’s statement, following the 
CLEMENCEAU letter, that the debt dis- 
cussion was closed, the franc dropped 
slightly on August g. Its position is no 
more alarming, however, than it has been 
a dozen times before in the last few 
weeks. With a half dozen other vitally 
important matters left hanging in mid-air, 
the French Parliament was dissolved on 
August II, not to convene again until 
October. 

It was on August 8 that the open letter 

to Mr. Coo.ipcE from the war Premier 





GOVERNOR SMITH SHOOTS AN ARROW INTO THE AIR 


Does he hope that, two years hence, the arrow will bury itself in the broad lawns before the 
White House at Washington? Will H. Hays, movie czar, and Commander Byrd form the gallery 





(Keystone) 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
The Tiger has emerged from his lair in the 
Vendée to whine for his cubs at the injustice 
of the selfishoppression of the United States 


of France was made public and imme- 
diately aroused a veritable tempest of dis- 
, cussion on both continents. 
bi Ea In sum, CLEMENCEAU asked 
that the United States 
show leniency in the matter of debt 
settlement; asked, virtually, that the 
French obligation be ignored in view of 
France’s sacrifices in our behalf during 
the World War. France was not for sale, 
CLEMENCEAU declared in the course of his 
missive, and under no circumstances 
would she jeopardize her lands or property 
in order to satisfy the harsh demands of 
her creditor. Wisely, it seems, President 
Coo.ipce ignored the letter, which in no 
way could be considered official, and which 
betrayed inconsistencies that to the most 
biased French partisan must at once 
appear so obvious as to be almost puerile. 
But official expression of French sentiment 
or not, it shows quite clearly the way of | 
the wind — if any further demonstration 
were needed — and has left no illusions as 
to the light in which the French people 
regard the United States. 

At a recent meeting of the Central 
Committee of the German Communist 
party at Berlin, a majority of the mem- 
bers voted decidedly to support the new 

: economic policy and the 

Soviet friendly attitude toward 
foreign nations which is 
being urged by the Soviet leaders in 
Moscow at present, and condemned 
any thought of attempting to under- 
mine the domination of the proletariat 
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(Keystone) 


Miss EDERLE SWIMS THE CHANNEL 


The first woman to swim between the shores of France and Britain, the American girl broke 
the existing record for the crossing by approximately two hours 


in that city. The Red Flag, official 
voice of the German Communists, de- 
clared on August g: “The ultra-radicals of 
Russia (referring to the deposed Soviet 
committeeman, GreGory ZINOVIEFF, and 
his cohorts) are fighting all the achieve- 
ments which the working classes of Russia 
have attained through the greatest sac- 
rifices.”” Sympathizers with ZINOvVIEFF 
in the Berlin meeting were given short 
treatment. And as for the man himself, it 
begins to look now as if he might soon 
be forced from his position of leadership 
in the Communist International, where 
his motives are beginning to arouse the 
same suspicions that they did in Soviet 
corridors. 

Mexico, on the other hand, is finding it 
difficult to hold its position on the front 
pages of our newspapers with its Church- 
State squabble. The affair has now sim- 
mered down to something 
very closely resembling an 
endurance contest. The 
publicity agents of the Church are taking 
the campaign of boycotting the Govern- 
ment into their own hands, and are spread- 
ing a huge quantitiy of propaganda 
among the people. The Holy See, official 
publication of the Vatican, has devoted 
a great deal of space recently to the 
affair, and OssERvATORE Romana, official 
spokesman for the Pope, has declared that 
no negotiations whatsoever can be opened 
with the State until the antichurch laws of 
July are withdrawn. He bitterly attacks 
President Cattes for insincerity and 
hypocrisy, claiming that the persecu- 
tion is wholly unjustified and arbitrary. 
Meantime, Cates says nothing. He 
appears quite unperturbed by the ec- 
clesiastical denunciation, and quite un- 
moved by the statement that negotiations 
are impossible inasmuch as he has ex- 
pressed no desire for negotiations as yet. 

Our own Administration continues to 


Mexico 
Moils 


maintain a hands-off attitude, the latest 
manifestation of which is the refusal of 
President CooLipGE on August g to con- 
; sider the plea of the Knights 
Coolidge — of Columbus that the United 
Undisturbed : : ; 
States intervene in Mexico 
in behalf of the Catholics. The President 
referred the petition to the State Depart- 
ment, saying that the whole quarrel was 
a domestic concern of Mexico’s. As to 
whether or not a note had been sent to the 
Mexican Government in regard to the 
land and oil controversy, the President 
was noncommittal. 

Progressing northward, the observer is 
intrigued by the carryings-on of Governor 
Fercuson in Texas. At the time of Dis- 
trict Attorney Dan Moopy’s emphatic 
triumph over her in the 
July primary, she stated 
that under no circumstances 
would she further oppose 
the candidacy of her opponent by entering 
the run-off primary which should be 
necessary to establish a majority for the 
winner. Now, either exercising her pe- 
culiar prerogative or obeying the dictates 
of her predecessor in office, she has signi- 
fied her intention of carrying the fight to a 
finish. Not only that, but her campaign 
managers have been scrabbling about 
industriously in search of grounds for 
fraud charges against Moopy in the effort 
to remove him from the running. That 
this desperate measure is doomed to fail- 
ure is taken for granted. The governor is 
planning to conduct her campaign on the 
same anti-Klan platform which was largely 
responsible for her election two years ago. 
It will be interesting, on August 28, to see 
just how merciless a drubbing the per- 
tinacious governor receives at the hands 
of her district attorney. 

Since its opening on July 31, the Insti- 
tute of Poiitics at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, has ranged far in its discussions. 


The Fergu- 
sons Hang 


Early in the session it debated the 
question of the advisability of giving 
>a the Philippine Islands a 
eo status similar to that of the 
British dominions. The dis- 

cussion, though not at all decisive, was a 
timely one, coming as it did at a time 
when Col. Carmi THompson, Presidential 
agent now studying Philippine conditions, 
was urging the Government to fix defi- 
nitely thestatus of the Filipinos, regardless 
of whether the local autonomy should 
be increased or not. The question of this 
country’s relations with Japan was 
investigated and found to be not nearly so 
exciting as certain yellow-peril alarmists 
had believed. On August g, the Institute 
opened a discussion of the situation in 
China; and here the members found ready. 
food for thought. Dr. GeorceE H. BiakeEs- 
LEE, professor of history at Clark Uni- 
versity, declared that there were four 
chief items which during the past year had 
created a great international problem, 
namely: China’s demand for complete 
control of its own tariff; for abolition of 
extraterritoriality; for limitation of for- 
eign rights of municipal administration in 
treaty ports, concessions, and settle- 
ments; and the abrogation of all treaties 
which give foreign powers military and 
naval rights in various parts of China. 
The recently aroused sense of nationalism 
in China, it was asserted, was responsible 
for this resentment toward foreign inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the 
country. China felt especially outraged at 
the discriminatory tariff policy which 
placed a maximum tax of five per cent 
on foreign imports into China, and 
yet allowed wholly disproportionate ad’ 
valorem duties on goods exported to other 
nations. Should this feeling of antagonism 
continue, Dr. BLaKkEsLEE believed, it 





(Wide World) 
WILLiaM P. MacCRACKEN, JR. 


Newly appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce in charge of commercial 
aviation 
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(Keystone) 

ON THE HEIGHTS OF GUADALUPE 
Loyal Catholics in Mexico continue to plod 
up the hillside to the cathedral to pray 
for the clergy in their struggle against state 

oppression 





would not be long before the Chinese 
Government would take matters into its 
own hands, and, following the successful 
precedent of Turkey, exclude all foreigners 
from extraterritorial rights and privileges. 
More recent topics discussed by the In- 
stitute have been the relations of the two 
Americas, the condition of the economic 
resources of the United States, and: on 
August 10, the possibility of a world 


food shortage in the near future, as pre-. 


dicted by Dr. Daniet Hatt at the recent 
meeting at Oxford of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The 
consensus of the Williamstown body was 
rather more optimistic than that of the 
British conference, however. 

On August 10, President CooLipcE 
announced his appointment of WILLIAM 
P. MacCracken, Jr., secretary of the 
American Bar Association, as Assistant 

Secretary of Commerce to 
oo take poll of the regulation 

ppointed Los : 

and administration of com- 
mercial and civil aviation. During the 
Great War — from 1917 to 1919 — Mr. 
MacCrackEN was a pilot and instructor 
in the Army Air Service, and since then 
has been one of the governors of the 
National Aéronautic Association and 
actively interested in the development of 
commercial air transportation as well as 
civil flying. Secretary Hersert Hoover 
announces that: the new Assistant Sec- 
retary has given up all his private con- 
nections and will take over his new duties 
at once, turning his attention first to the 
five newly created divisions of the De- 
partment of Commerce which fall under 
his jurisdiction. Two of the more impor- 
tant divisions to be organized will be 
those having to do with the inspection of 


*planes and the examination and registra- 
tion of pilots engaged in interstate flying 
and the regulation of air navigation rules, 
and with the planning and routing of 
national airways and zones for commercial 
and private flying. The appointment of 
Mr. MacCrackeEN completes the organi- 
zation of separate bureaus for aviation 
control in the Departments of War, the 
Commerce, and Navy, and should give 
wide scope to the plans for the commer- 
cial exploitation of the air which has 
long interested Mr. Coo.ipce and his 
Administration. 

Apna W. Leonarp, Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishop of Buffalo, has brought about 
his ears a storm of condemnation for his 
attacks at Round Lake, New York, on 

‘om August 9, upon Governor 

psn ALFRED E. Smit# and Sena- 

tor WapswortH of New 
York. Said Bishop Leonarp: “No gover- 
nor can kiss the papal ring and get within 
gunshot of the White House.” In this, and 
further vigorous denunciations, hedragged 
religion into political discussion by the 
heels in a fashion which, quite outside the 
question of tact and good taste, seemed to 
pay little attention to the question of 
common justice. Senator Davip A. REED 
of Pennsylvania, making the customary 
gangplank statement of traveling politi- 
cians before sailing for Europe, declared, 
among other things, that for the bishop 
“to oppose Governor SmitH on the 
grounds of his private religious views 
seems to me un-Christian. . . . It seems 


to me very unfortunate that there should 
be an outburst of intolerance just now, 
especially when it comes from a man who 
calls himself a Christian.” 

Attempting to swim the English 
Channel has recently become something 


(Acme) 


in the nature of an after-dinner pastime 
for aquatic stars. But out of the welter of 
: aspirants who have pushed 
= Ederle of from the sands of Eng- 
Triumphs 4 
land or France since the 
passage was first negotiated fifty years 
ago, few have completed the crossing. 
To Miss GertruDE EpERLE, American 
Olympic representative from Brooklyn, 
New York, goes the honor of being the 
first woman to accomplish this feat of 
sportsmanship, and in addition the 
credit of having established a record for 
all Channel swimmers by a very satisfying 
margin. She completed the trip, after 
taking the water at Cape Gris Nez on the 
coast of France early in the morning of 
August 6, in fourteen hours and: thirty- 
one minutes, wading ashore at Kingsdown 
in the middle of the evening. Facing Miss 
EpERLE were conditions of the most trying 
sort; for not only was the tide set dead 
against her, but the Channel seas were 
chopping their worst, and the spray was 
constantly breaking in her face as she 
fought her way across. By astute plan- 
ning, she was able to gain favoring cur- 
rents toward the last of her journey, and 
before heading in for Kingsdown had the 
tide at her back. The demonstration on 
shore when the swimmer, begoggled and 
greased against the bite of the salt, stood 
smiling and seemingly unwearied on the 
beach, was little short of tumultuous. Nor 
was it wholly confined to the Americans 
who had watched her two attempts with 
interest. The English and Continental 
presses joined with the American in 
lauding the performance and performer. 
Discarding all the obvious inflation which 
invariably accompanies press notices of 
such events, the astounding fact of it 
remains undiminished. 





SAMUEL INSULL PONDERS 


The Illinois public-utilities magnate considers a point at the Senatorial investigation of the 

primary campaign expenditures at Chicago. He is alleged to have contributed more than a 

quarter of a million to the support of Frank L. Smith, successful candidate for the Repub- 
lican Senatorial nomination 
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Creative Talent, Inc. 
(Continued from page 214) 


time they cannot afford to waste on 
courses of lessons. . . . And the awaken- 
ing is cruel. It is also inevitable, for there 
is no hope.” 

Another reason for the reluctance of 
film companies to purchase and produce 
plays by unknown authors is the fear that 
they may be imposed on by plagiarists, or 
themselves face suits for damages on that 
charge. Under present conditions, the 
making of a motion picture, even one of 
the routine sort, is so expensive an under- 
taking that the story from which it is 
made must be as free from suspicion as the 
wife of Cesar. If it is not free from suspi- 
cion, there is always danger of damage 
suits on the charge that the story is stolen, 
and of injunctions preventing the exhibi- 
tion of the picture while the expensive 
legal battle is being contested. The bring- 
ing of such charges has not been infrequent 
in the past and the result has been to 
tighten up the already almost complete 
blockade against the free-lance. Film 
companies are fully aware of the dangers 
of producing material to which they can- 
not, if called on by law, offer thoroughly 
satisfactory proof of ownership. Almost 
without exception they discourage the 
submission of original scenarios, going for 
their material to books and magazine 
stories and spoken plays, both because of 
the greater advertising value of the latter, 
and because such material is copyrighted 
and the danger of law-suits to prove owner- 
ship of the idea is practically eliminated. 

Such are the handicaps which make the 
writing of original scenarios a leading 
contender for the position of the world’s 
most useless job. But the handicaps are 
not pointed out to the men and women 
of “creative talent” to whom the scenario 
schools direct their appeal. The advertise- 
ments continue to carry their ambiguous 
headline, “Big Money Writing for the 
Movies,” and from every corner of the 
country, from every grade of society, 
the dollars of the credulous flow in. Each 
month fresh thousands of “graduate 
photodramatists” bend their new bows 
and take careful aim at the moon. 





How Much Are the 
Debts Worth P 


(Continued from page 217) 


prudence to simplify our réle by a can- 
cellation of the war debts? Our trade rela- 
tions with Europe and the security of our 
private loans abroad will not gain from 
the immense burden of debt which two 
generations of Europeans are called upon 
to pay to America. 

Surely our chances of preserving world 
peace and maintaining friendship with 
the Old World will be greater if we start 


our réle of world creditor with a slate 
wiped clean of war debts. Even $400,- 
000,000 a year is a cheap price to pay 
for the sound promise of prosperity and a 
long peace. 





A Sokol Supporter 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I wish to congratulate you on your 
publication of the article, “Building a 
New Nation Through Exercise,” in the 
last issue of your journal (July 31). 

I have followed with much interest the 
remarkable character of Thomas G. 
Masaryk from the period when he left his 
sojourn in.this country, through the 
showing he has made to the world since 
his election to the Presidency of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, up to the 
present time. You correctly estimate him 
in my opinion when you call his career 
brilliant. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
Czechoslovakia was apportioned a very 
liberal share of Austrian territory in the 
division by the Allies, yet it is, I believe, 
quite evident that the Christian ability 
of Masaryk in handling the situation 
throughout his administration has ren- 
dered him a preéminent example among 
all the rulers of Europe. I have yet to see 
(if ever) a serious adverse criticism given 
by the public to his conduct. 

Although this has no connection with 
my estimate of him, I may add that I was 
interested to discover that his middle 
name, Garrigues, is the same as that 
of two Huguenot brothers who sought 
refuge in Philadelphia in the early 
Eighteenth Century, one of whom was 
my ancestor on my mother’s side. They 
came from the south of France, a region 
in which the Garrigues Mountains still 
retain the name. 

Cuares MaBLack. 





A Patriotic Suggestion 


Sorrento, Maine. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I read with interest your recent sug- 
gestion (INDEPENDENT, July 24) that for 
the credit of our country, the debts re- 
pudiated a number of years ago by sev- 
eral of the States might now be repaid. 

Accepting the excellence of the sugges- 
tion, why pass the buck —or assume 
that such payments might suitably be 
made by the most wealthy men of the 
country? 

If the undertaking is one worth while 
for the credit of the country, would it 
not be more self-respecting for each of us 
to contribute according to our means; 


and as the idea is advocated by you, 
would it not be appropriate for Tue 
INDEPENDENT to take charge of the 
movement, and head the list of sub- 
scribers? If you will do this, I will ask 
to be included among the contributors, 
and I will ask for subscriptions from my 
acquaintances. The undertaking, I think, 
would be approved by many. 
Z. CHAFEE. 





Another List of Immortals 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I’ve sent copies of your July 17 
number to some Idaho farmers The 
contributions on the Farming Situation 
(I use capitals because it is important) 
are invaluable. 

The New York Times takes up your 
list of Immortals. I submit the following: 

The writers of the Books of Job and 
Isaiah, and the Psalms—Homer and 
Sophocles (since philosophers are barred) 
Vergil and Dante, Goethe or Schiller, 
Victor Hugo, Cervantes, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. 

But, Mr. Kipling should allow ror 
twenty names; for the twenty best books 
will fit one for association with the * 
wisest and best the world over. 

Frances M. Hunt. 





The Debt Question Again 
New York City. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

To the “Debt Appeal Sent By Intel- 
lectuals” (Times, August 1, 1926) I find 
signed names of Frenchmen who have 
been my professors or my colleagues. 
During many years of teaching French 
in America I have studied France and 
things French with care, with thoughtful 
attention, with all possible sympathy. I, a 
native American, have visited France as 


* soldier and as civilian, as student and as 


teacher. 

Certain statements and implications 
in that debt appeal seem to me to 
be open to question — more, to demand 
an answer. I cannot pass these over. 
I must break ‘a tactfully self-imposed 
silence. 

1. Quotation: “France... a peace- 
ful nation . . . did not imagine in 1914 
that war was possible . . . thé conflict 
was not of our doing . . . we are guilty 
of nothing.” 

Reply: If the American intellectual 
is to deserve the name, he must allow 
and must weigh all credible evidence. 
There is a strong body of opinion, not lack- 
ing documentary support, that France 
planned for war during the opening years 
of the present century, and that she, no 
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less than Germany, brought about the 
conflict in 1914. We are guilty of nothing, 
you say? An old truism must be the 
answer: Fault was never found to be on 
one side only. 

2. Quotation: “To permit your armies 
to intervene and to spare them... 
sacrifices . . . we were obliged to let 
our towns be annihilated and our families 
decimated.” 

Reply: (a) Permit is surely not the 
word. Are the pleadings of Viviani and 
Joffre in Washington forgotten? These 
French representatives begged that Amer- 
ican men be sent to serve on a French 
front. American men did fight, bleed, and 
die in France and for France. Our troops 
were urged to enter, implored to enter. 
They did enter, gloriously. Here it is out 
of place to speak of permission. 

(b) Sacrifices? What sacrifices were the 
American soldiers spared? Thousands 
sacrificed health — thousands more sac- 
rificed life itself. And the Americans who 
served in France know and have since 
known many other less obvious sacrifices. 
The French provincial press denies the 
helpful part played by American forces 
in the war. But the French provincial 
press now seems and has long seemed to 
be engaged in a deliberate campaign to 
vilify a generous America. 

(c) French towns were annihilated and 
French families decimated. That is re- 
gretted everywhere. But France cannot 
justly claim to have borne those in- 
evitable horrors of war just to spare 
America sacrifices. This must be the first 
appearance of a thoroughly ingenuous 
explanation of why France went to war. 

3. Quotation: “We who have lost all, 
gold and blood, can we be asked to bind 
ourselves, we and our children, to give 
still more?” 

Reply: (a) Are gold and blood all? 
Do not the respect and the benevolent 
friendship of other nations count for 
much? Cannot thinking minds in’ France 
realize that these imponderables, too, will 
be lost to their nation unless they and 
their spokesmen abandon their misplaced 
propaganda of evasion? 

(b) The query: Can we be asked to 
bind ourselves? No ond is asked of France 
except a bond to keep the peace. An up- 
right sister nation hopes that the French 
people will do what any self-respecting 
individual must do: Discharge honest 
debts. If the bond to keep or to further 
the peace is of interest to French intel- 
lectuals, let them realize that they can 
do much to help the world at large and to 
help themselves and France in particular, 
first, by codperating to improve their own 
understanding of a just and generous 
America, and then, by rightly interpret- 
ing that America to those among their 
own nationals who have not the intellec- 
tuals’ opportunities to be well informed 
or to act wisely. 

Wituram Dovs Kerr. 





(Continued from page 220) science and 
religion and on Old and New Testament 
criticism are of particular interest, written 
as they are in a most reasonable and 
gracious spirit. 


*x** *e * * 


The Marriage Market. By Charles Kings- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$4.00. 


NECDOTES concerning adventurers 

and adventuresses who attempted 

to forward their fortunes by working the 

marriage market. Spicy and entertaining 

as the text may be, it is surpassed by the 

illustrations, which are singularly felici- 
tous and unusual. 


** * * * 


Summer Bachelors. By Warner Fabian. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


LUFF from the author of “Flaming 

Youth.” Those who delight in 
descriptions of cocktail parties, amou- 
rettes 2 la Greenwich Village, and fairly 
good, modern American dialogue will 
read this rather sensational volume. 
Others will leave it alone and will lose 
little by so doing. 


% ** * *K * 


Posies That Grew at G. H. 9. By Lawrence 
Frederic Deutzman. Yonkers, New 
York: Published by the author. $3.00. 


S poems these posies should have been 

uprooted in earliest infancy. They 

are pusley in verse. However, they are 

not unsuggestive of the war, and as such 

—forsitan baec olim meminisse juvabit. 
They have no other value. 


** * *K * 


If I Were a Labour Leader. By Sir E. J. P. 
Benn. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


- HE first book to treat of industrial 

problems in the light of the great 
General Strike” is the publishers’ state- 
ment upon this latest volume by the 
author of “The Confessions of a Capital- 
ist.” On reading it, we are forced to con- 
clude that the author would have done 
better to allow a half dozen other books 
to slip from the press before he com- 
mitted his ideas to cold type. One gets 
the unfortunate impression that he is 
reading an interview, 154 pages long. 
And it is the more to be regretted because 
Sir Ernest Benn, head of one of the 
largest publishing houses in Great Britain, 
is a sensible employer with ideas and 
vision. The book promised keen and 
provocative things in its first chapter. 
Sir Ernest said he had quite suddenly 
acquired the ambition to be a labor 
leader, and felt himself qualified because, 
among other things, he was a manufac- 


‘turer and a baronet. He said: he proposed 


to call people by their first names in this 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





book, beginning with Winston Churchill, 
and remarked: “There is a movement 
... for the appointment of working- 
men-directors. Why should we not have 
another movement for the appointment 
of business men as leaders of labour?” 
This was a fine start, but the new 
“labour leader’s” force seems to have 
been completely exhausted in his initial 
effort of getting on the soap box. When he 
starts in to tell us the truths of the great 
strike and the characteristics of a new and 
regenerate labor movement, they prove 
to be little more than worn moralities 
about mutual service and consumers’ 
rights — not very well expressed this time 
—and a fervent “Thank God” for the 
British constitution. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, I1l., U.S.A 








AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
Ye he Press Boston, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street vv Near THE State House 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Peart Sr. oes New Yor«e 





** Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”’ 
A book of stirring verse. Author’s autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





PICTURESQUE HULETTS 
What outing can you plan more pleasing 
for September days than a run in your car 
to Lake George! A small cottage here, 
two weeks for only Fifty Dollars, or 
board at Twenty-Five per week. Address 
LAKESIDE, HULETTS LANDING, N. Y. 








Sun Kissed 


Se Weiea SANTA BARBARA 
Isend Gude CALIFORNIA 
Santa Barbara and. Montecito. Properties ‘of all 
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pow many times we’ve heard that phrase — and the sad part is 


one must think, at least a good part of the time if one is going x 
anywhere and expects to arrive as most of us do. And since one must a 
think why not do so with a minimum of discomfort and with stimula- x 
ting results? In other words — read the FORUM! ve xe 
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igs the September number William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, draws Lessons from the British Strike. The x 
President of the most powerful Labor organization in the world con- x 
tends that the idea of a General Strike can form no part of the program x 
of Labor statesmanship in America, and British experience makes it x 
plain that the general strike has no place among the methods upon Xe! 
which trade unions may rely. 7 x 
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THER features include a debate on The New Freedom in Divorce 

by two prominent women’s leaders. This discussion of the pro- x 
posal to unify marriage laws throughout the states is the second of an x 
important series. The name of Aaron Burr has always left an unpleasant x 
taste in the average American mouth. Don Seitz helps us to a more x 
sympathetic understanding of our third Vice President. Do Working- x 
men Want Culture? According to Hendrik Willem Van Loon the son of x 
toil prefers his low-brow pleasures. Stanley Frost discusses the racial % 
aspects of the recent Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. In the mind of os 
H. Munro Fox there is some question as to whether or not death is 3 
inevitable. This may seem absurd on the face of it, and yet — Hilaire * 
Belloc gives us a gay and adequate Reproof of Gluttony in whimsical se 
verse. There is charm in an essay by Stacy Aumonier. x 
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